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ABSTBACT 

A Study was done to determine the feasibility of 
using public schools as a delivery system for training the 
disadvantaged in rural areas, and to identify those factors which 
have prevented the establishment of meaningful working relationships 
between manpower training providers and vocational personnel* 
Otilizing a guestionnaire and personal contact at workshops^ data 
were collected from public suhocls which participated in Texas's 
Rural Impact Prograffi .while a modified Delphi Method was used to 
obtain opinions from a group of experts comprised of sponsors, 
administrators, planners, field worke'^s, and project directors of 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and vocational 
programs at the local. State, and Federal lev^^ls* Findings led to 16 
Efajor concluiions including (1) The Rural Impact Program that was 
conducted throughout the State of Texas demonstrated that CETA and 
vocational funds can be combined for the purpose of implementing a 
broad comprehensive program for the disadvantaged and (2) adult 
classes can be taught in public schools during regular school hours, 
tut an extensive educational program for the general public will be 
required* (Becosmendations are made regarding State and Federal legal 
and administrative prccedures which would facilitate coordination and 
cooperation* The appendix comprises about one^half of this report and 
includes the guestlonnaires , summary of Delphi observations, and a 
community services directory on vocational and CETA coordination 
procedures.) (113) 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT 



(a) Time Period Covered by Report 

The following report was conducted during the period 
July 1, 1975 through June 30, 1976* 

(b) Goals and Objectives 

The priinary goals of this study were to determine the 
feasibility of using public schools as a delivery system for 
training the disadvantaged in rural areas ^ and to identify 
those factors which have prevented the establishment of 
meaningful working relationships between manpower training 
providers and vocational personnel* 

The speoifia objectives of this investigati'on were as 
follows t 

1* To analyze the eKperimental CETA program and 
identify problems encountered by the public 
schools while offcering training to out-of --school 
disadvantaged persons, 

a* What was the public's reaction to these 
programs? 

b. Can CETA out-^of -school adult classes be 
offered during the regular work day? 

c. What were the administrative and supervisory 
problems? 

d* Were there program coordination problems? 

e. What were the problems created by the 
CETA students? 

f. What were the techniques used ^ to overcome 
existing problems? 

g* What aspects of the program were deemed to 
be successful? 

2. To identify those public schools in the seven county 
area with adequate vocational facilities, but refused 
to participate in the experimental CETA program, 

a. Attempt to determine the reason for not 
participating in the project, 

b. Articulate the results of the eKperimental 
program to the non-participating schools * 
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d. Determine the interest of these schools 
in future CETA type programs, 

3. To analyze problems encountered in offering CETA 
training in public schools into meaningful inform- 
■ mation, and provide the results to locals state, 
regional and national administrators , elected 
officials and other interested agencies. 

4* To determine the ability of regional planners 
to provide comprehensive manpower training to 
the rural target population, without the use 
of existing public school facilities, 

5, To improve coordination between local vocational 
and CETA administrators and supervisors, with a 
subsequent reduction of duplication of effort, 

6# To develop a comprehensive directory on vocation^ 
al and CETA coordination procedures, which can 
be used by local leaders in the implementation of 
progrMiB for the disadvantaged. 

(c) Procedures 

Population and Data Collection 

This investigation involved the collection of data on CETA 
and vocational programs from two groups i (1) public schools 
which participated in the EKperimental CETA Program sponsored 
by Prairie View A^M University, and (2) a group of experts 
comprised of sponsors, administrators, planners, field workers, 
and project directors of CETA and vocational programs at the 
local, state, and federal levels. These two groups were 
selected in order to obtain pertinent information about the 
strengths as well as weaknesses of CETA/Vocational Programs 
at the site of implementation, and to seek practical solutions 
to those problems identified by the two groups. 

In order to obtain information about program implementa^ 
tion, the initial target group was selected from nine public 
schools in a seven county area who agreed to participate in 
the Experimental CETA Program, This seven county cluster area 
was part of a Rural Impact Program jointly sponsored by the 
Texas Education Agency (TEA) , and the Texas Department of 
Community Affairs (TDCA) , in rural balance'-of-^state areas for 
disadvantaged adults* It was determined that the number of 
vocational schools located in the Prairie View.jbarget area 
having adequate vocational training facilities was not 
sufficiently large enough to provide reliable data which could 
be generalized back to the entire population of schools 
operating CETA/Vocational training programs in the state of 
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Texas. Therefore, all of the high schools which participatect 
in the local sponsorship of the Rural Impact Frograin were 
included. A total of 19 high schools and 8 colleges and 
universities from 42 counties participated in the statewide 
program. 

A questionnaire was developed by using background infor- 
mation from a written evaluation of the Rural Impact Program, 
the project advisory council, and those areas identified in 
related literature as being significant factors in the 
iniplementation of CETA Title 1 Program, Data were collected 
by mail and through personal contact at statewide workshops 
held by the Texas Education Agency. 

The "coefficient of concordance" measure proposed by 
Kendall and Smith ^ ^ 12S/M^(n^^n) determine which 

aspect of the programs were considered to be most successful* 

A "t" test was used to compare the difficulties experi- 
enced between CETA and vocational programs. 

The technique used to obtain expert opinion from a group 
of administratore about the problems which limit or prohibit 
the effective coordination and implementation of CETA and 
vocational programs, was a modification of the Delphi Methods 
The objective was to obtain a reliable consensus of opinion 
from a group of experts about which procedures could be used 
to improve the relationship between the two programs. The 
Delphi Panel consisted of the 73 persons who agreed to partici- 
pate in the study from local, state, and federal agencies, 

A preliminary questionnaire was circulated to each 
panelists asking them to briefly describe problems they had 
observed while attempting to administer CETA and vocational 
programs, and to list their recommendations for solving them* 
The initial response consisted of a large volume of problem 
statements and informal comments* In order to eliminate 
duplication and in the interest of brevity and emphasis, 
similar problems and recommendations were combined. The final 
questionnaire consisted of 117 items, which were developed 
from respondents initial problem statements and comments. 
The questions were grouped into five (5) categories i 
(1) administration; (2) coordination; (3) funding; (4) plan-- 
ning* and (5) implementation. 

After obtaining group consensus, an "F" test (F ^ S^/B^) 

was used to measure the convergence of opinion between first 
and second round responses. 
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(d) Results; Accomplishments 



Based on the analysis of data collected about CETA and 
vocational programs, the following results were obtained i 

1. The general public is in favor of offering adult 
vocational training in the public school after 
regular school hours; however, there is opposition 
to such classes while school is in session* 

2p The administrative and supervisory problems 
created by the eKperimental CETA project were 
minimal, however^ some difficulty was encountered 

^ r^ini (a) delayed contract approval from the two 
state agencies which jointly funded the project? 

(b) delayed reimbursement of funds expended i 

(c) inadequate time for the recruitment of 
required staff and students; and (d) insufficient 
time for placement or follow-up on students. 

3, The vocational facilities of local high schools 
that participated in the Rural Impact Program 
were found to be adequately equipped to meet 
the training needs of the adult population, 

4i From a total of twelve (12) school districts 
in the seven (7) county area^ having adequate 
vocational facilities, only two schools refused 
to participate in the Rural Impact Program, 
One school superintendent stated that the trainees 
should receive ABE/GED prior to skill training, 
and_the other indicated that funds available 
for utilities were inadequate. The superintendent 
stating that adult basic education should be 
taught prior to skills training, is currently 
offering evening adult vocational programs in 
the school system, 

5. There is no apparent difference between problems 
created by offering CETA programs in public 
schools, than there are for vocational programs. 

6. A comprehensive manpower training program for 
disadvantaged adults can be conducted in rural 
areas without the use of local public schools, 
provided adequate community colleges and univer-- 
sities are available. In those areas where these 
institutions are not available, it ,is doubtful 
that such a program can be instituted, 

7. The duplication of effort in a given area is a 
direct result of unrelated and uncoordinated 
funding agencies serving a given locality * 
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8. Program duplication can be eliminated through 
proper coordination at local, state and national 
levels, 

9. To achieve adequate inter^-agenoy coordination 
of programs for the disadvantaged, legislation 
or guidance from the national level will be 
required, 

10* There is eKtensive opposition to the concept 
of establishing a central agency for the 
purpose of coordinating the activities of all 
funding agencierg for disadvantaged adult programs. - 

(e) Conclusions and Recommendations 

The major conclusions of this investigation are as 
follows i 

1. The Rural Impact Program that was conducted 

throughout the state of Texas, demonstrated that 
CETA and vocational funds can be combined for the 
purpose of implementing a broad comprehensive 
program for the disadvantaged, 

2» Adult classes can be taught in public schools 
during regular school hours, however, an 
extensive educational program for the general 
public will be required, 

3* The vocational facilities in the majority of the 
public schools in rural areas used in this study, 
are adequate for adult vocational training. 

4. Problems created by the jointly funded project 
resulted from guidelines established by state 
and federal laws for each program* 

5. The administrative and supervisory problems of the 
Rural Impact Program providers were minimized as 

a result of careful planning and coordination 
between the Department of Community Affairs and 
the 'Texas Education Agency. 

6. .There is no apparent difference in the administra- 
tive problems encountered while implementing CETA 
or vocational programs in the public school. 

7- Although only one school district refused to 

participate in the Rural Impact Program because of 
Inadequate funds for custodiax and utilities, the 
vast majority of the participating schools expressed 
a need for additional funds in these areas. 
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8* Additional guidance is needed at the national level 
for the implementation of a coordinatad program 
between CETA and vocational education* 

9* A more comprehensive program for the disadvantaged 
can be offered^ if joint planning and funding is 
accomplished between all agencies providing training 
and services to disadvantaged populations, 

10, A coTtiprehensive manpower training program can be 
implemented in rural areas without the use of local 
high schools , provided adequate college and 
universities are available, and are willing to 
participate in such programs, 

11, Common boundaries for CETA and adult education 
programs would greatly improve coordination and 
program liuplementation in a given area. 

12, Better coordination between funding agencies will 
reduce administrative costs and eliminate the dupli^ 
cation of training effort within a given area. 

13, Delayed contract approval and the uncertainty of 
continued program funding from one year to the next, 
creates extensive difficulty in planning and imple- 
mentation of disadvantaged training, 

14, The existing fiscal year funding pattern for adult 
programs does not allow for adequate placement and 
f ollow'-up activities . 

15, The existence of several funding sources within 
a given area^ encourages local program providers 
to seek funds from more than one agency for a 
given training program* This process leads to a 
duplication in the total training effort, 

16, Federal and/or state legislation .^ill be required # 
in order to bring about a coordinated program 
between CETA/ vocational and other services for 
the disadvantaged . 

In view of the findings of this study, the following 
recommendations are made. 

1, That state and federal laws be revised to allow 

for a coordinated effort between CETA and vocational 
education . 
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2. That the Manpower planning section of the Texas 
Department of Comnunity Affairs and the vocational 
branch of the Texas Education Agency be combined 
for the purpose of coordinating CETA and vocational 
training * 

3. The funding cycles of all vocational programs should 
parallel as near as possible^ thus alldwing for 
better prograin coordination. 

4. Extensive literature should be deyeloped to assist 
local school adininistrators in the development of 
programs for the adult during regular schoo*l hours, 

5. State education agencies should be required to 
develop and implement plans for the coordination of 
all progranis for the disadvantaged adult • 

6. Common geographical boundaries for all agencies 
responsible for delivering a service to the dis^ 
advantaged should be established. 

7* The state employment service should be held respon^ 
sible for conducting follow-up activities on each 
person trained through adult education * 

8. Advanced funding for all adult programs at the 

national level should be made available^ in order 
to insure program continuity at the local level* 

9* That the national leadership for vocational 
education take the lead in bringing about the 
necessary change or legislation, that will 
actively involve vocational personnel in the 
implementation and coordination of CETA programs 
into the mainstream of education. 

10. That additional research be conducted to find 

techniques for bringing about a cooperative effort 
between vocational and CETA administrators, in the 
conduct of programs for persons with special naeds* 
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BODY OF REPORT 



(a) Statement of the Problem 

A survey of area vocational schools ^ community colleges 
and univereities in two Comprehensive Employment and Training 
(CETA) planning region^ (Houston-Galveston and Brazos Valley 
Devalopnient Council of Governments) revaaled that most of 
these institutions possess the necessary personnel^ facilities 
and equipment to offer Gomprehensive manpower training. 
However, a review of these institutions • educational philoso- 
phy, type of student population desired, and geographic 
location indicated that these factors tend to render these 
institutions inadequate as delivery systems for the training, 

A potential delivery system for the Comprehensive Man- 
power program which has been completely ignored by present 
Manpower planners is the local public school system, A 
survey conducted by these investigators of public schools in 
seven rural counties (see map , at Appendix A), revealed that 
most have vocational facilities varying in scope, ranging 
from adequate to non-eKistent , Our survey indicated that 
nine (9) public school officials in the seven (7) county 
target area were willing to participate in an eKperimental- 
CETA Manpower Project during the period December, 1974 
through June 30, 1975. Other public school officials were 
not willing to participate in the program, even though 
adequate personnel and facilities were available. 

In view of the fact that an untried delivery system 
utilising public schools for CETA Programs was available, 
because of the willingness of nine,, ,(9) public school officials 
to participate in a research demonstration experiment, and 
because of the need for an adequate delivery system for 
comprehensive manpower training in rural balance of state, 
it was determined by these investigators to study the 
following problems i (1) to determine the best delivery 
system for local rural disadvantaged recipients? (2) to 
investigate the public schools to determine whether or not 
they have adequate facilities for the delivery of Manpower 
skill training; (3) to identify those factors which have 
prevented the establishment of meaningful working relation** 
ships between the providers of manpower training and local 
achool district vocational personnel* 

This research is significant to local, state and national 
levels of government, in that an attempt will be made to 
provide a model for coordinating manpower training with 
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vocational programs in a rural setting. This concept is of 
particular importance at the state and national level, since 
many training efforts are presently being duplicated at local 
levels. 

One of the first tasks of the investigators was to 
determine the extent of knowledge about CETA programs by 
public school officials in the target counties* A survey of 
local elected officials and school districts revealed that 
these persons were basically unaware of CETA regulations and 
funds available to thein for program implementation* The 
majority of the rural county administrators were not aware 
that local institutions could be used in the delivery of CETA 
services. 

In order to combat this situation. Prairie View AaM 
University instituted an experimental CETA Project in public 
schools throughout a seven (7) county target area. , The purpose 
of this project was to determine the ability of rural public 
schools to deliver needed training for local disadvantaged 
persons so that comprehensive training could be^^offered to 
the immediate community^ based upon plans developed at the 
local level. This would demonstrate that the proposed model 
would be both viable and practicable. 

R elated Literature 

Research findings tend to indicate .that throughout the 
history of the United States, vocational training has under- 
gone many changes in eiuphasis. During the last decade, 
although emphasis has increased for vocational training 
many folds, persons living in rural counties have not had 
access to vocational programs. 

Silvius and Curry (1971, pp. 3-^4) states that while 
eight out of ten student candidates for jobs need less than 
a college degree for initial employment, only one of these 
eight has been receiving any occupational education. They 
believe that until this matter is corrected, the public 
schools are indeed educating for unemployment * This lack of 
occupational education becomes critical, when consideration 
is given to the fact that the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare indicates that unlimited jobs are available and 
will increase for persons who are highly qualified, competent 
and skilled. 

Taylor and Miller (1971 p. 351) states that with a 
dynamic labor market created by scientific and technological 
developments, the public education system should provide 
.opportunities each year for approximately 10 percent of the 
labor force to be cycled through some form of retraining to 
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acquire new marketable skills* This system would upgrade 
skills and provide both the information to increase the 
job performance of those already employed and train others 
for new careers. From this concept, one might safely predict 
that vocational training in some form will occupy a larger 
place in the Mierican education system in the future than 
it has in the past. 

Technological advances are increasing the pressures 
to develop occvpational education programs which will prepare 
men and women for initial entry employinent* All levels of 
education must be concerned with the world of work for in- 
school and out--of-school youths and adults and have the 
support of business, industry and the employment services if 
it is to meet the needs of employers and employees alike* 

When one considers the difficulties that vocational 
educators have faced in their attempt to reach^ the in-school 
target population, it becomes evident that the local Manpower 
administrators will face massive problems as they attempt 
to serve the out-of -school disadvantaged adult. 

Under the new CETA Legislation, the administration of 
manpower programs has been decentralized, thereby, allowing 
local governments to tailor manpower activities to area 
labor market conditions and to the needs of an area's target 
population. The principal philosophy of the act is to allow 
for the development of a comprehensive delivery system at 
the local level* It is believed that these new delivery 
models will bring eKisting manpower programs and delivery 
systems under local direction and control by combining 
most programs operating in an area into a single grant 
under the sponsorship of the mayor, county eKecutiva, or 
other elected officials- 

The concept of operating CETA programs in large cities 
seems feasible, however, the availability of the necessary 
expertise, personnel, equipment, facilities or willingness 
to cooperate in rural balance of state counties must be 
questioned. The legislation calls for providing comprehen- 
sive manpower services to the disadvantaged population* 
This concept requires the identification and coordination 
of the use of all possible delivery agencies within the 
area* Based on a survey of public school districts in the 
seven cnunty balance of state target area, it has been found 
that virtually no coordination has been affected between 
local CETA administrators and local school i of ficiala* 
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The Role of Prairie View A &M University 



Prairie View A&M University, Coimnunity Affairs Center^ 
has conducted manpower training programs for a thirteen (13) 
rural county area since its initial funding for an experi-- 
mental (E&D) program in 1967* Based on the success of the 
ESrD Project, the University has continued to receive federal 
funding under MDTA and CETA to conduct training for the 
disadvantaged rural population. 

The Center was funded in 1974 to conduct an eKperimental 
vocational training program in a cluster of rural counties 
within a balance of state manpower service area. Counties 
served by this project included Austin^ Colorado^ Fort Bend, 
Grimes, Montgomery, Waller and Washington* 

The State Consertive Services for Training and Education 
(CSTE) was established by the Texas Education Agency as the 
advisory committee for the training project. In addition to 
members of the State CSTE Committee, the project estab- 
lished a local advisory committee which included members from 
the following s (1) vocational directors and aounselors 
from local school districts where programs were conducted, 
(2) local elected officials from counties served, (3) local 
business leaders from the target area, (4) lay citizens, 
(5) area technical assista^ice advisors, and (6) members 
of regional CETA Council ot Governments. This variety of 
local and state representation was uniquely qualified to 
make recommendations for the improvement of the training 
plan, as it affected the rural target counties. 

The training was in accordance with Title I of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973, and 
guidelines which were established by the Texas Department 
of Community Affairs and the Division of Adult and Continuing 
Education and Special Projects branch of the Texas Education 
Agency. This Comprehensive Rural Manpower Program was 
implemented through the establishment of vocational training 
in public schools throughout the seven county area. 

The Community Affairs Center planned and coordinated the 
tmplementation of the special Vocational and Comprehensive 
Rural Manpower Program for the selected balance of state 
target areas, for a period of seven months. This broad and 
innovative program was carried out in public schools and at 
Prairie View Community Affairs Center. The schools selected 
had adequate vocational equipment and facilities. Addition- 
ally, on-the-site training stations were an integral part of 
the overall program. It was anticipated that this program 
would provide low^income rural residents with the requisite 
Qua lificati one that would lead to meaningful employment upon 
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completion of training. 

The program consisted of, but was not liinited to, the 
following areasi (1) recruitanent and selection, (2) counseling 
and evaluation, (3) referrals to training, (4) testing, 
(5) occupational orientation, (6) basic and related training, 
(7) evening adult vocational training, (8) special programs 
for juvenile offenders, (9) day care and pre- school reading 
services, (10) placement and follow-up, and ill) other 
support services as needed. These services were provided to 
economically disadvantaged, unemployed, and underemployed 
persons who were handicapped by a lack of formal education? 
experiencing difficulties with the English language; who 
lacked saleable skills, and were unable, without training 
and/or other prevocational services, to locate and retain 
jobs paying a liveable wage. The broad objective of this 
comprehensive training program was to provide persons who 
were selected for training with the necessary qualifications 
requir d to perform job tasks in their chosen occupations, 
and prior to completion of the training program, place them 
on job try-outs that would lead to suitable and productive 
employment upon completion of training. 

(b) Goals and Objectives 
General Objectives 

1. To effect an awareness of existing facilities, equip- 
ment, and on-going vocational training for the 
disadvantaged to national, regional, state and local 
administrators, planners and operators of CETA 
programs . 

2* To establish procedures for the administrative coor- 
dination of vocational and CETA programs at all 
levels in balance of state counties. 

Specific Objectives 

The specific objectives of this demonstration project 

were i 

1* To analyie the eKperimental CETA program and 

identify problems encountered by the public schools 
while offering training to out-of-school dis- 
advantaged persons. 



a. What was the public's reaction to these programs? 

b. Can CETA out-of -school adult classes ba offered 
during the regular work day? 

c# What were the administrative and supervisory 
problems? 




Were there program coordination problams? 

e. What were the problems craated by the CETA 
students? 

f * What were the techniques used to overcome 
existing problems? 

g. What aspects o£ the program were deemed to 
be successful? 

2, To identify those publia schools in the seven county 
area with adequate vocational facilities, but refused 
to participate in the experimental CETA program. 

a. Attempt to determine the reason for not 
participating in the projeat. 

bt Articulate the results of the experimental 
program to the non^participating schools. 

c. Determine the interest of the schools in 
future CETA type programs* 

3, To analyze problems encountered in offering CETA 
training in public schools into meaningful informa- 
tion, and provide the results to local, state, 
regional and national administrators, elected 
officials and other interested agencies* 

4, To determine the ability of regional planners to 
provide comprehensive manpower training to the rural 
target population, without the use of existing 
public school facilities* 

5, To improve coordination between local vOGational and 
CETA administrators and supervisors, with a subsequent 
reduction of duplication of effort* 

6* To develop a comprehensive directory on vocational 
and CETA coordination procedures, which can be used 
by local leaders in the implementation of programs 
for the disadvantaged* 



(c) Procedures 

Population and Data Collection 

This investigation involved the collection of data on 
CETA and vocational programs from two groups i (1) public 
schools which participated in the Experimental CETA Program 
sponsored by 'Prairie View A&M University, and (2) a group 
of experts comprised of sponsors, administrators , planners, 
field workers, and project directors of CETA and vocational 
programs at the local, state, and federal levels. These two 
groups were selected in order to obtain pertinent information 
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about the strengths as well as weaknesses of CETA/VOGational 
Programs at the site of implamentation, and to seek practical 
solutions to those problems identified by the two groups. 

(1) Public School Group 

In order to obtain information about program implementa* 
tion, the initial target group was salacted from nine public 
schools in a seven county area who agreed to participate in 
the Experimental CETA Program, This seven county cluster 
area was part of a Rural Impact Program jointly sponsored by 
the Texas Education Agency and tha Texas Department of 
Community Affairs ^ in rural balanca--of-state areas for 
disadvantaged adults. 

The total Rural Impact Program of the state consisted of 
27 public school program sponsorships^ with 19 being high 
schools and 8 colleges and universities* The number of high 
schools located in the Prairie View target area who had 
adequate vocational training facilities, was not sufficiently 
large enough to provide reliable data which could be general^ 
ized back to tha entire population of schools operating CETA/ 
Vocational training programs in the state of Texas. Tharafora^ 
it was necessary to include all of the high schools which 
participated in tha local sponBorship of the Rural Impact 
Program, These institutions also sponsored training programs 
in adjacent rural counties* The total number of counties 
served was 42, as shown in Appendices B and C# 

The questionnaire shown at Appendix was developed by 
using background infoCTiation from a written evaluation of the 
Rural Impact Program, the project advisory council, and those 
areas identified in related literature as being significant 
factors in the implementation of CETA Title I Programs. The 
data were collected by mail and through parsonal contact at 
workshops held by the Texas Education Agency, 

The "coefficient of ooncordance" measure proposed by 
Kendall and Smith ^ _ 12S/M^(N^^N) used to determine 

which aspects of the programs were considered the most 
successful ^ 

A "t" test was used to compare the difficulties experi- 
enced with both CETA and vocational programs in order to 
determine \f one prpgram experienced more difficulty than the 
other. 

(2) Group of Experts 

The technique used to obtain expert opinion from a group 
of administrators about the problems which limit or prohibit 
the effective coordination and implementation of CETA and 
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vocational programs, was a modification of the Delphi Method. 
The objective v;as to obtain a reliable consensus of opinion 
from a group of experts about which procedures could be used 
to improve the relationship between the two programs. 

Using the personnel direGtories of various state agencies 
a master list of 12 0 names was compiled. A concerted effort 
was made to obtain only the names of persons with training 
or experience in either the administration or implementation 
of CETA and/or vocational programs. Letters explaining the 
nature of the study were written to staff members of various 
agencies which provide vocational training and support 
services to disadvantaged persons at the locals state and 
federal levels* Letters asking persons to participate in 
the study contained information on what they were expected 
to contribute and approximately how much time would be 
required to complete the questionnaires. 

The Delphi Panel consisted of the 73 persons who agreed 
to participate in the study from the following local, state ^ 
and federal agencies. 





Texas Education Agency (13) ^ five of these 
were area consultants 


2. 


Texas Department of Community Affairs (3) 


3. - 


Texas Industrial Commission (4) 


4, 


Texas Employment Coimnission (5) 


5, 


Texas Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education (2) 


6, 


Regional Departments of Health, Education and 
Welfare and Labor (7) 


7, 


Hidalgo-^Willacy Consortium (5) 


8. 


Brazos Valley Development Council (2) 


9*. 


Houston-Galveston Area Council (6) 


10, 


Texas Department of Public Welfare (2) 


11, 


Texas Rehabilitation Commission (3) 


12. 


Program Administrators from Community Colleges^ 
Technical Institutes^ public and private schools (21) 



After the panel had been selected^ a preliminary ques-- 
tionnaire was circulated in which the panelists were asked to 
briefly describe problems they had observed while attempting 
to administer CETA and vocational programs, and to list their 
recommendations for solving them. The initial response con- 
sisted of a large volume of problem statements and informal 
comments* In order to eliminate duplication and in the 
interest of brevity and emphasis, similar problems and 
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recommendations were combined. The final questionnaire^ as 
shown in AppendiK consisted of 117 items ^ which were 
developed from respondents initial problem statements and 
comments. Additionally^ the questions were grouped into 
five categories I (1) administration^ (2) coordination^ 
(3) funding, (4) planning^ and (5) implementation. 

In order to obtain a group consensus^ and at the same 
time reduce the need to travel and eliminate f ace-'to^f ace 
confrontation^ the data were collected through a series of 
mailings* The package^ which contained the questionnaire, 
background information^ informal comments, and a self addressed 
stamped envelope was supplied to each panelist, who in turn, 
responded and returned the questionniires hy mail. After 
each round, follow-'Up activities were conducted by mail and 
telephone. 

An "F*' test (P = S^/S^) was used to measure the conver- 
gence of opinion between first and second round responses. 

(d) Results: Accomplislments 

Data were collected to answer each of the objectives 
that were established for the study. 

Objective Number One 

The first objective was to analyze the experimental CETA 
Program and identify problems encountered by public schools 
while training out^of^school disadvantaged adults * 

An analysis of the Rural Impact Summary, which was 
developed by the Texas Education Agency, revealed the 
following techniques of program operation i 

(1) Identification of the Disadvantaged 

Disadvantaged persons were identified in accordance with 
the Texas State Plan for vocational education under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 and its amendments, and Title 1 
of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973. The 
definition of the disadvantaged also conformed with the program 
guidelines as set forth by the Special Projects Division of 
the Texas Education Agency, dated November, 1973, Persons 
recruited for training were carefully scraened to insure 
that those individuals admitted to the program would have 
difficulty in a regular vocational training program. 

(2) Instructional Activities 

The training program was designed to emphasise the 
skill development of each enrollae at their own speed and 
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ability. All curricula were "clustered", thus allowing 
participants to enter and leave the program at any time 
according to their individual needs* 

(3) Related Training 

Each instructor integrated basic and remedial education 
simultaneously with their skill training* This integrated 
program in reriiedial education consisted of communication 
skills, attitude development, oral and written expression, 
reading, and numerical manipulation* 

(4) Skill Training 

Programs of institutional skills training provided a 
variety of occupational courses that were oriented toward 
rural disadvantaged persons* A needs assessment survey 
was conducted for each target area prior to recruitment and 
intake. Classes met two nights per week, however , instructors 
had the authority to modify instructional plans and meeting 
periods in order to meet the needs of class participants*. 
Based on performance objectives, all participants were 
allowed to progress at their individual rate and speed, 

(5) Courses Offered 

There were approximately 2,350 disadvantaged adults 
served, from an estimated population of 200,000 parsons 
eligible for the training. Courses were offered in the 
following disciplines^ 



1. 


Typing 


8. . 


Business 


2. 


Auto Mechanics 


9. 


Radio Repair 


3. 


Welding 


10. 


Commercial Sewing 


4 . 


Auto Body Repair 


11. 


Nurse's Aide 


5. 


Vocational Nursing 


12. 


Clerical 


6. 


Basic Matheinatics 


13. 


Machinist 


7. 


Bookkeeping 


14. 


Drafting 



Based upon the number of persons applying for admission 
to the program and the number of students enrolled in each 
class, it, was determined that the most popular courses were 
business 'reiated, auto repair, and welding. 

(6) Cost per Student 

- The total amount of funds allotted for the program was 
$390,974.33. As shown in Figure 1, the amount actually 
expended was $352,000. Initially, 2,350 persons were enrolled 
and 250 did not complete the training. With an expenditure 




of $352,000 for the 2^100 persons completing the training, 
the cost per graduate was $167.60, 



Total 
Amount 
Allocated 


Total 
Amount 
Spent 


Total 
Enrolled 


Total 
Drop-'Outs 


Total 
Completing 
Training 


Cost Per 
Student 
Trained 


$390,974.33 


$352,000 


2,350 


250 


2,100 


$167.60 



Figure 1 i Cost Per Student Trained 



An analysis of the questions raised under objective number 
one are as follows i 

(a) What was the public's reaction to the Program? 

Responses from the 19 participating school 
districts, rated the public's reaction to these 
programs as favorable or very favorable, as shown 
in Table I* One respondent rated the reaction 
of teachers and administrators as unfavorable. 

TABLE I 



Public's Re ation to Adult Training Programs 
In Local Public Schools 
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Students 


7 


8 


0 

— 


0 


10 


4; 


0 


0 


Teachers 


9 


5 


X 


0 


11 


2 


1. 


0 


Parents 


8 


5 


0 


0 


10 


3 


0 


0 


Administrators 


12 


2 


1 


0 


11 


2 


1 


0 



(b) Can CETA out-of-=schcr 1 adult classes be offered in 
public schools during the regular work day? 



Table II points out that 52*6 percent o£ the 
respondents said that adult classes could be offered 
during the regular work dayi 31.6 percent said they 
could not^ and 15.7 percent were unaur.e. 
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TABLE II 



Can Adult 


Classes be 


Taught 




Kegular 


Work Day 


Response 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


10 




52.6 


No 


6 




31.6 


Unsure 


3 




15.7 



Table III reveals that the reasons given most 
frequently by respondenta for not offering these 
Glasses during the regular school day were inadequata 
facilities , inadaquc;te teaching staff , and the 
incompatibility of regular students and adults* 
Other problems noted were undesirable influence of 
adults on regular students^ inadequate funds, 
inadequate administrative personnel, disciplinary 
problems would be created by adults, and that such 
classes are prohibited by local , state ^ and federal 
regulations * 



TABLE III 

Reasons for not Offering Adult Classes 
During the Regular Work Day 



Reason 


Number 


Percent 


Inadequate facilities 


5 


26 


Inadequate teaching staff 


4 


21 


Incoinpatibility f regular 
students and adults 


3 


15 


Undesirable influence of adults 
on regular students 


2 


11 


Inadequate funds 


2 


11 


Inadequate administrative 
personnel 


2 


11 


Disciplinary problems created by 
adult students 


1 


5 


Prohibited by local, state, and 
federal regulations 


.1 . 


5 
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what were the administrative and supervisory problania? 

The results, which are summarized in Table IV, 
show that the majority of the respondents eKperi-- 
enced difficulty in the areas of funding and 
student management . 

The initial problems encountered by program 
providers consisted of delayed contract approval 
by 32 percent ; a reduction in the amount of funds 
requested by 26 percent and lack of advanced 
funding by 21 percent. 

After contract approval, 32 percent experienced 
difficulty with student recruitment; 21 percent 
believed that their facilities were inadequate; and 
16 percent experienced a lack of qualified instructors, 

ApproKimately 50 percent of the local program 
operators experienced problems in the area of 
student management. It is shown in Table IV that 
53 percent had high rates of absenteeism, and 
47 percent had ]=ow achievers. Other difficulties 
reported by public school personnel were high 
drop-out rates, disciplinary problems, and the 
use of drugs and alcohol. It should be noted that 
21 percent indicated they experienced no difficulty 
at all. It was recommended that the best way to 
eliminate or reduce student problems, was to care-- 
fully screen all applicants in order to detarmino 
whether or not they are willing and capable of 
doing the required tasks. Additionally, it was 
suggested that those persons found to be incapable 
of performing required tasks be dropped from the 
program when they present disciplinary problems. 

It is also shown in Table IV, that only 
11 percent eKperienced damage to facilities, while 
21 percent believed that their facilities were 
inadequate and 16 percent had difficulty finding 
qualified instructors . 
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TABLE IV 



Administrative Difficulties Experienced 
by School Personnel 



Problem Areas 



Delayed contract approval 

;g Heduction in the amount of funds 
c requested 

^ Lack of advanced funding 



I 

'H O 



4J 



Damage to facilities 

Lack of adequate facilities 

Lack of qualified instructors 

High rate of absenteeism 
Low academic achievement 
High drop-out rate 



^ None by students 



Disciplinary problems 
Student recruitment 
_Other ( drugs and alcohol) 



N=19 
Number 


Peraent 


6 


32 


5 


26 


4 


21 


* 

4 


21 


4 


21 


3 


16 


10 


53 


9 


47 


6 


32 


4 


21 


2 


11 


6 


32 


1 


S 



(e) 



What ware the Program coordination problems? 

, Program coordination was handled mainly by the 
Texas Education Agency and the Texas Department of 
Community Affairs, therefore, the coordination 
difficulties experienced by the Rural Impact 
providers were minimal. The major problems 
encountered werei (1) the requirement tor sub- 
mitting simiiar but different reports to each 
agency, (2) maintaining different student informa- 
tion for each agency, (3) difficulty in receiving 
reimbursement for funds expended, and (4) having 
to satisfy auditors on the basis of both CETA 
and vocational regulations. 

What were the major problems created by CETA students? 

As was shown in Table IV, the major student 
problems consisted of low academic achievement, high 
rate of absenteeism, and high drop-out rates. 
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what were the techniques used to overcome existing 
problems? 

Even though it was reported that the problems 
encountered were minimal, the following techniques 
were suggested to eliminate those that did exist i 

(1) employraent of a competent staff and faculty,- 

(2) delay or refuse to implement a program when 
early notification of funding is not givenj 

(3) eliminate politics from program planning and 
implementation; (4) establish in writing, which 
agency the project is responsible to when 
receiving joint funding; and (5) determine which 
agency is responsible for reimbursing project 
expenditures. 

Which aspects of the program were deemed successful? 

In order to determine which aspects of the 
programs were deemed most successful, school 
respondents were asked to rank the various functions 
of their programs on a scale of 1 to 9, with the 
numeral "1" representing the most successful, and 
"9" the least successful. 

Table V revoals that there was no true concordanc 
of opinion among program participants, as to which 
aspects of their program was the most successful. 
By using the "coefficient of concordance" measure 
by Kendall and Smith, ^ ^ 12S/M^ (N^-N) , "^^ ^® 
shown that the sum of ranks assigned to each 
category varied from 39 .to 70. 

The data reveals that the two most important 
aspects of the pr.Hjr'' mre administration and 
instructional staff, a ranking of 39 each. 

The remaining factors listed in a descending order 
Of importance were achievement of students, counsel- 
ing, funding, conti ict approval, training facility, 
recruitment, and placement. 
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TABIE V 



Vocational Training Programs 
RarJced by School Respondenti 



CATEGORY 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


{9} 


(10) 


(11) 


Sum 
of 
Ranks 


K 




dministration 


3 


1 


3 


3 


1 


4 


5 


4 


5 


6 


4 


39 


-16 


256 


nstructional Staff 


1 


2 


2 


7 


8 


5 


7 


1 


1 


4 


1 


39 


-16 


256 


chiavement of Students 


7 


6 


1 


6 


9 


2 


1 


5 


3 


5 


3 


48 


- 7 


49 


ounseling 


4 


5 


4 


5 


3 


3 


9 


3 


7 


7 


2 


52 


- 3 


9 


unding 


5 


3 


6 


2 


6 


7 


3 


9 


2 


1 


9 


53 


= 2 


4 


on tract Approval 


6 


7 


7 


1 


5 


6 


4 


8 


8 


3 


8 


63 


8 


64 


raining PaGillty 


2 


8 


9 


4 


4 


9 


8 


2 


4 


8 


^ 7 


65 


10 


100 


ecruittient 


8 
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66 


11 


121 
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70 


15 


225 


Total 
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Objective Number Two 



The second objective was to identify those public schools 
in the seven county area with adequate vocational facilities, 
but refused to participate in the experimental program. 

There were four school districta in the seven county 
area with adequate facilities^ but did not participate in 
the program* These school districts were located in Grimas, 
Montgomery, Waller and Washington counties* 

The school district in Grimes County was willing to 
participate, however ^ students could not be recruited for 
the program. The superintendent in Montgomery County stated 
that students were in need of GED training r prior to receiving 
skills training. One school official in Waller County stated 
that the funds available through the program for utilities 
were inadequate. The fourth school district in Washington 
County agreed to participate in the program, however, as a 
result of delayed contract approval, the school requested 
and received funds to implement a program for the disadvantaged 
adult. 

A copy of the Rural Impact Summary has been distributed 
t:o each of the schools that did not participate in the initial 
program. These schools have been contacted relative to 
operating CETA programs in the near future. It has been found 
that the school districts in Grimes and Washington counties 
are currently operating programs funded by their local 
council of governments. The superintendent in Montgomery 
County has agreed to participate in a similar program with 
Prairie View during fiscal year 1977, however/ the school 
district in Waller still believes that funds for utilities 
are inadequate. 



Objective Number Three 

Objective number three was to analyse problems encountered 
while offering CETA training in public schools into meaningful 
in format ion. 

Participating school administrators of the Rural Impact 
Program were asked to rate a series of 24 potential problems, 
(see Appendix D) on a scale of 1 to 4, They were asked to rate 
these problems in terms of the level of difficulty they en- 
countered in the administration and supervision of both CETA 
and vocational programs. The responses were given on a 
Likert--type scale, with the numerals 1 not affected; 2 - 
affected some; 3 - moderately affected; and 4 - very much 
affected* 
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From the 19 participating publia schools, there were 
13 responses to the problems as they related to CETA programs, 
and only 12 rated the questions in terms of their vocational ' 
program. 

In order to analyze problems encountered while offering 
CETA training in the public school, it was hypothesized that 
there would be no difference in the level of difficulty 
presented between CETA and vocational programs* A "t" test 
was used to compare the difficulties encountered in their 
implementation of the two programs. 

As can be shown in Table VI, a "t" value equal to or 
greater than 2.069 is required in order to show a significant 
difference in the problems encountered while administering 
either of the two programs. Since none of the "t" values 
fall within the rejection region, we can conclude that problems 
created by CETA programs are no different than those eKperi-- 
enced in vocational programs. 
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TABLE VI 



Extent Programs were Affected by administrative 
and Supervisory Problems 





C E T A 


V^ATIONAL 




— 

T 


biiiiliri&lN! J. 






X 


X 




X 




Score 


e planning data 


24 


58 


2.00 


29 


81 


2 ,23 






e planning time 


23 


bJ 


1 * Vd 




/ u 


2 ^ 23 


.62 


-1 ,00 


tract approval 


29 


93 


2.42 


33 


99 


2.54 


1 .66 


+ .21 


in the amount of funds requested 


24 


62 


2.00 


28 


76 


2.15 


1,29 


- .33 


e fundi for recruitment and placement 


20 


48 


1.67 


32 


106 


2.46 


1,82 


-1.46 


unds for administration 


27 


79 


2.25 


32 


96 


3,67 


1,54 


- .84 


ands for custodial services 


21 


49 


1.75 


25 


65 


1.92 


1.27 


+ ,37 


unds for equipment 


27 


81 


2.25 


35 


115 


2.69 


1.78 


+ .81 


s funds for supplies and materials 


28 


84 


2.33 


30 


88 


2.31 


1.63 


+ ,04 


unds for utilities 


23 


59 


1,92 


25 


63 


1.92 


1.30 


-46 


dva:iced funding 


26 


76 


2.17 


33 


105 


2.54 


1.78 


- ,69 


y renrniting students 


32 


104 


2.67 


35 


109 


2.69 


1.45 


- .04 


aterest on the part of students 


24 


60 


2.00 


29 


59 


2,23 


,27 


-1.15 


ary problems 


21 


47 


1.75 


22 


48 


1,69 


.91 


+ .15 


[nic achievement of students 


28 


80 


2.33 


22 


48 


1,69 


1.27 


+1,39 


-out rate of students 


28 


78 


2.33 


33 


97 


2.54 


1.13 


- .49 


to place students in meaningful employinent 
ns 


22 


52 


1,83 


28 


70 


2.33 


.93 


-1.28 


facilities by students 


21 


47 


1.75 


25 


63 


1,92 


1.14 


- .39 
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TABLE 71 



Extent Prograa! wen Affectid by ftdioinistrative 
and Supervisory Probliis 



STATEffiNT 



Lack of adequate training facilitiis 
Lack of qualified instructors 
Lack of qualified adiinistrative personnel 
Lack of sufficient time to do paper work 
Uncooperative attitude of administrativi personnel 
•J Oncoocerative attitude of teachers 



C E T a 



FX 



2 



20 
14 
15 
25 
21 
14 



3? 
13 
30 
72 
41 
18 



VOCATIONAL 



L67 

i;i7 

L33 
2.17 
1,75 
L17 



21 
16 
18 
27 
23 
15 



.2 



FX 



45 
22 
34 
73 
57 
19 



X 



1.62 
L23 
1.38 
2.08 
1.77 
1.15 



,64 
.17 
.77 
.05 
.89 
.15 



Score 



+ .10 
.40 
.14 
+ .09 
.10 
.33 



To be significant at the ,05 level (23 d.f.) t > +2.069 is required. 
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The Delphi Panel supplied additional information and 
commants which were very beneficial to this atudy. The 
"Preliminary Questionnaire" consisted of informal comments , 
about problems observed by individuals and possible solutions 
The "First Round Questionnaire" was developed from the 
comments and panelists were asked to indicate the level 
they agreed or disagreed with each of the comments on a 
Likert-type scale ^ and to comment on reasons for taking 
either of the extreme positions^ "strongly agree" or "strongl; 
disagree". These comments were then compiled and the 
pGrcent of persons selecting each response was noted on 
the questionnaires and resubmitted to the group for the 
second round of responses to the same questions. 

On the Second Round, panelists were asked if they would 
be willing to change their responses to agree with the 
opinion which had been selected by the majority of the groups 
and if they were unwilling to do so, to please indicate 
the reason. 

After the second rounds it was felt that sufficient pro- 
gress had been made, and that a trend had been set or con-- 
sensus was near for approKimately 90 percent of the items. 
The remaining 10 percent where no consensus was reached 
r\nd remained unpredictable, was due to three possible causes i 
(1) no one really knows the answer^ (2) it did not apply 
to their particular situation, or (3) the question was 
unclear and needed revision. 

Although some of the recommendations are presently 
provided by state and fedoral laws, they are made becaUBe 
individuals have indicated they had difficulties in those 
areas. These difficulties would suggest that there is a 
need for closer compliance with, or a revision of that law. 

The data shown in AppendiK F needs little interpretation 
however, it does suggest the following i 

1. There is a need for clearly defined planning 
dates, program requirements, and procedures for 
CETA and vocational programs, 

2. Stronger guidance is needed from the national 
level for the coordination of CETA and vocational 
programs . 

3 . Sharing of resources is essential with less 
competition for recognition and clients . 

4 . Administrative and instructional personnel 
should meet certification requirements proposed 
by the State Board of Vocational Education. 
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There is a strong need for the reduction of 
paperwork and simplification of program administra- 
tive procedures under CETA* 

Local operators need to know about the activities 
of all programs in their area so that coordination^ 
cooperation and referrals can easily be accomplished. 

A clearinghouse for the funding of all CETA, 
vocational and related program is desirable* 

Additional funds for basic education and skills 
training are needed* 

Program planning and the selection of training 
sites should focus on meeting trainee needs ^ as 
opposed to political influence. 

There is a need for joint planning and funding by 
all state agencies, providing occupational programs 
for the disadvantaged , 

The establishmQnt of skills training projects 
should be based upon needs assessment surveys at 
the state ^ regional and local level. 

Local providers should be held accountable for' 
planning programs in accordance with area needs , 

A guide containing clear concise standardized 
procedures should be given to program operators* 

In counties where balance-of =state and prime 
sponsors operate programs ; they should promote 
the combined delivery of services at the local 
level* 

There is a need for cross training of personnel 
of various agencies serving common clients or 
having similar objectives , 

Standardized procedures should be used to refer 
clients to appropriate programs , 

Regular conference dates and times should be 
established for consultation between advisors 
and operators * 

All local operators should be provided with approved 
contract as soon as possible^ in order to allow 
for advance planning , selection of administrative 
and supervisory personnel, inservice training^ 
trainee selection , screening , and referral * 
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Objective Number Four 



To improve coordination between looal vocational and 
CETA administrators^ with a subsequent reduction in dupli- 
cation of effort. 

This objective was accomplished through a series of 
workshops that were conducted by agencies funding both CETA 
nnd vocational programB in the target area. The staff and 
faculty of the Comniunity Affairs Center, played a leading 
role in planning and conducting state-wide vocational educa-- 
tion workshops for the Texas Education Agency; regional CETA 
workshops for the Houston^Galveston Area Council of Govern'- 
ments; and workshops for regional ABE/GED cooperatives, 
which have been established across the state of Texas. 

The Community Affairs Center, in conjunction with three 
cormnunity colleges, local public school districts, and 
other training and funding agencies for disadvantaged 
individuals, instituted the following coordination procedures 

1* Planned and implemented joint CETA and vocational 
workshops that allowed for the coordination of 
effort between the two programs, 

2. r-"'tablished geographical boundaries in the target 
area and assigned each provider a specific area 

to serve. This procedure eliminated the duplication 
of funding effort and competition for students 
from the given area. 

3. Contacted high school vocational administrators 
within the target area, and coordinated the 
implementation of a comprehensive CETA/Vocational 
Program, This coordinated effort was made 
possible, as a result of joint CETA and vocational 
funding. 

4. Worked with ABE/GED coordinating committee, to 
develop a coordinated plan for supplementing skills 
training programs in the target area. This plan 
allows for providing adult education to persons 
anr oiled in skills training . 

5* Worked with local council of government and the 

Texas Employnient Commission, to establish manpower 
service centers in rural counties. These centers 
provide a central clearinghouse for trainee 
selection , referral to training , and placement 
and follow-up activities . 

6* Worked with local elected officials to insure that 
lay citizens appointed to manpower planning councils 
are adequately briefed on area training objectives 
and needs. These persons serve a vital link in 
the coorrti ' nhion of programs at the local level, 
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7* Established a good working relatdonship with the 
school district that is responsible for providing 
adult and youth work experience to eligible partici-- 
pants in the target area, 

8, Assisted the Texas Education Agency in the planning 
and iinplementation of a series of workshops across 
the state of Texas, that were designed to educate 
teachers , counselors , administrators , and fiscal 
personnel on the objectives of vocational education 
for the disadvantaged* 



Objective Nuniber Five 

To determine the ability of regional planners to 
provide comprehensive manpower training to the target popula- 
tion, without the use of public school facilities. 

The term local public schools in this study has been 
defined as any high school located in the target area* 

The ability of regional CETA planners to provide com-* 
prehnnsive manpower training in the area is discussed in 
relntion to the definition of a comprehensive program, as 
BpollGd out by the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973, Consideration has also been given to the 
definition that has been established by the nouston-^Galveston 
Area Council (II-GAC) which is the regional agency responsi-- 
ble for the CETA training in the area under study. 

The IHGAC has set forth a wide variety of training and 
.^nrvice components, thab are believed to constitute a compre-- 
hensive manpower training program. These training and service 
components consist of areas to be -funded directly through the 
council and those that are to be coordinated and implemented 
through/ other funding sources. Programs that are to be 
funded directly through the council are as follows i 

1, Classroom skills training 

2. On-the'-job training 

3p Public service employment 

4. Adult work eKperience 

5. Youth work experience 

6. Vocational training under Title 1^ Section 112 
of the CETA Act* 

7. ABE/GED on an as needed basis 
8* Client services as follows i 

a. health care 

b, child care 

c. transportation 

d, recruitment, placement, and follow-up 

e, stipend payment 

f. testing and other outreach services 
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Programs that are to be funded and coordinated through 
other funding agencies include i 



1. ABE/GED programs that are funded through the 
Texas Education Agency 

2. Vocational rehabilitation 

3. Evening adult vocational funds for the disadvantaged 

4. Existing Samily planning programs 

5. Available college and university research programs 

6. Local regional welfare agencies 

7. Local work incentive programs 

When consideration is. given to the definition of a 
comprehensive program under CETA^ it can be concluded that 
the IHGAC program does meet the specified criteria* However ^ 
the ability of the local council to put such a program into 
operation without the use of local public schoois must be 
examined . 

Classroom skill training for the eleven county area is 
presently being conducted dt i (1) three community colleges; 
(2) Prairie View A&M University; (3) r n abandoned high 
Bchool which haB beon converted to a ^^r^iiity training 
cnnhor; and (4) a private collogG whxcu contracts for train- 
ing through the Employment Service. It is doubtful that 
t-Jinse four locations are adequately meeting the needs of the 
botal area- The distance to many of the training sites is 
extensive, subsequently, additional training stations would 
make the program available to the total population* 

On^thc^job trnininq stntionB have been establishod in 
n variety of industries throughout the eleven county area* 
Since these stations do not require the use of school facili- 
ties, it becomes evident, that the council can implement OJT 
programs without difficulty. 

The Public Service Employment Program is being instituted 
through direct coordination with local city officials through- 
out the target area. This component of the program is designed 
to meet the needs of local, city governments, subsequently, 
there is no need for school facilities. 

The Mult Work Experience (AWE) and Youth Work Experience 
(YIVE) program for the eleven county area has been coordinated 
and implemented through the Palacios Independent School 
District for the past two years. ^ The success of the program 
for the past two years has been rated as excellent. However, 
when consideration is given to the fact that the program 
could be implemented through a variety of agencies, it 
becomes evident that program success is not dependent on the 
use of the public school as the coordination agency. The 
overall success of the program has relied heavily upon the 
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bility of the administrator to work with a wide variety of 
city, county and educational institutions. Therefore, it can 
be concluded that the success of the program is based upon 
the ability of the administrator, as opposed to the type 
of agency. 

Title I, Section 112 CETA vocational funds are administered 
through the State Board for Vocational Education. There is 
joint planning for the use of these funds, between the local 
council of government and a consultant for vocational educa-- 
tion. The three community colleges within the eleven-county 
consortium have combined these funds with regular Title I 
funds, for the purpose of implementing a more comprehensive 
program. However, Section 112 funds could be used to 
strengthen local public school vocational programs. 

There are several areas in which the public school could 
provide a vital service to the total program. This is particu^ 
larly true in the area of ABE/GED, since these programs are 
presently being offered in the vast majority of the public 
schools across the state. Since local school districts are 
in direct contact with a wide variety of disadvantaged 
individuals, assistance in the area of recruitment, training, 
placement and follow-up appears to be most feasible. The 
transportation problems could also be eliminated through the 
use of public school vocational facilities within local^' 
communities. 

In an attempt to answer the question of the ability of 
public schools to serve as a link in the total program, 
nt.tonbion must bn given to funding problems cncounternd , 
The vast majority of progrrams f:or the disadvantaged adult 
are funded i a cost=-reimbursement basis. It has been 
determined that local high schools have a very difficult 
time operating programs under these conditions. Funds must 
be borrowed and interest paid during the contract year. 
This concept would appear to render the public school in^ 
capable of full participation in such programs. 

Based on the information presented, it would appear that 
the local council of governments can conduct a comprehensive 
manpower program without the use of public school districts- 
flowever, it becomes evident that such a program can be greatly 
improved if adequate provisions are made to allow their 
participation . 

Objective Number Six 

The sixth objective was to develop a comprehensive 
directory of coordination procedures for the implementation 
of CETA and vocational programs. 
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A directory for coordinating CETA and vocational programe 
has been developed^ and is shown at Appendix This direc- 

tory is designed to provide resource information for plannars 
and providers of programs for the disadvantaged. 

EKtensive information is presented about the types of 
programs that are available for the disadvantaged^ and 
procedures that can be employed to insure that these services 
are available to a given area* Program planners and pro^ 
viders should be able to use this directory for the purpose 
of coordinating and conducting a comprehensive program within 
a given location* 

Findings ; Based on the analysis of data collected about 
CETA and vocational programs , the following results were 
obtained t 

1* The general public is in favor of offering adult 
vocational training in the public school after 
regular school hours i however, there is opposition 
to such classes while school is in session* 

2. The administrative and supervisory problems 

created by the eKperimental CETA project were 
minimal, however, Bome difficulty was encountered 
xn% (a dolnyod contract approval from the two 
siintn agoncios which jointly funded the project; 

(b) delayod rnimbursement of funds eKpendod; 

(c) inadequntQ time for the recruitment of 
required staff and students; and (d) insufficient 
time for placement or follow'-up on students* 

3» The vocational facilities of local high schools 
that participated in the Rural Impact Program 
were found to be adequately equipped to meet 
the training needs of the adult population* 

4. From a total of twelve (12) school districts 
in the seven (7) county area, having adequate 
vocational facilities , only two schools refused 
to participate in the Rural Impact Program, 
One school superintendent stated that the trainees 
should receive ABy/GED instruction prior to skill 
training, and the other indicated that funds avnil^ 
able for utilities were inadequate* The super in-- 
tendent stating that adult basic education should 
be taught prior to skills training, is currently 
offering evening adult vocational programs in the 
school system* 

5 • There is no apparent difference between problems 
created by offering CETA programs d.n public 
schools , than there are for vocational programs * 
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6* A comprehensive manpower training program for 
disadvantaged adults can be conducted in rural 
areas without the use of local public schools^ 
provided adequate cornmunity colleges arid univer-* 
sities are available* In those areas where these 
institutions are not available, it is doubtful 
that such a program can be instituted, 

7. The duplication of effort in a given area is a 
direct result of unrelated and uncoordinated 
funding agencies serving a given locality. 

8. Program duplication can be eliminated through 
proper coordination at locals state and national 
levels, 

9* To achieve adequate inter-agency coordination 
of programs for the disadvantaged^ legislation 
or guidance from the national level will be 
required * 

10. There is eKtensive opposition to the concept 
of establishing a central agency for the 
purpose of coordinating *the activities of all 
funding agencies for disadvantaged adult programs. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

Conclusions 

The administrators and planners for CETA and vocational 
programs across the state have indicated a sincere desire to 
improve the quality of services they provide to program 
participants. They are also concerned about the quality of 
the product produced as a result of the training^ and the 
long range benefits of such programs to society* 

Whereas the sample of school personnel used in this 
study was relatively small , it represents a wide cross section 
of people from across the state of TeKas. School personnel 
used in the study included administrators and teachers with 
many years of eKperience in dealing with skill training in 
both large and small rural school districts. 

The panel of experts served as a valuable resource which 
provided a wide range off common and opposing viewpoints about 
solutions proposed for eKisting and future problems. 

Based on the analysis of data presented in this study^ 
the following conclusions have been reached: 
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The Rural Impact Program that was conducte(3 
throughout the state of TeKae, demonstratad that 
CETA and vocational funds can be combined for the 
purpose of implementing a broad comprehensive 
program for the disadvantaged. 

Adult clasees can be taught in public schools 
during regular school hours, however, an 
eKtensive educational program for the general 
public will be required. 

The vocational facilities in the majority of the 
public schools in rural areas used in this study, 
are adequate for adult vocational training. 

Problems created by the jointly funded project 
resulted from guidelines established by state 
and federal laws for each program. 

The administrative and supervisory problems of the 
Rural Impact Program providers were minimized as 
a result of careful planning and cpordination 
between the Department of Community Affairs and 
the Texas Education Agency, 

There is no apparent difference in the administra^ 
tive problems encountered while implementing CETA 
or vocational programs in the public school. 

Although only one school district refused to 
participate in the Rural Impact Program because of 
inadequate funds for custodial and utilities, the 
vast majority of the participating schools expressed 
a need for additional funds in these areas. 

Additional guidnnae is needed at the national level 
for the implementation of a coordinated program 
between CETA and vocational education. 

A more comprehensive program for the disadvantaged 
can be offered^ if joint planning and funding is 
accomplished between all agencies providing training 
and services to disadvantaged populations. 

A comprehensive manpower training program can be 
implemented in rurnl areas without the use of local 
high schools, provided adequate college and 
universities are available, and are willing to 
participate in such programs. 

Common boundaries for CETA and adult education 
programs would greatly improve coordination and 
program implementation in a given area. 

Better coordination between funding agencies will 
reduce administrative costs and eliminate the dupli- 
cation of training effort within a given area. 
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13, Delayed contract approval and the uncertainty of 
continued program funding from one year to the next, 
creates eKtensiva difficulty in planning and imple-* 
mentation of disadvantaged training. 

14, The existing fiscal year funding pattern for adult 
programs does not allow for adequate placement and 
follow-^up activities, 

15. The existence of several funding sources within 
a given area^ encourages local program providers 
to seek funds from more than one agency for a 
given training program. This process leads to a 
duplication in the total training effort, 

16. Federal and/or state legislation will be required, 
in order to bring about a coordinated prpgram 
between CETA, vocational a^nd other services for 
the disadvantaged* 

Recommendations 

In view of the findings of this study^ the following 
recommendations are madei 

1, That state and federal laws be revised to allow 

for a coordinated effort between CETA and vocational 
education . 

2, That the Manpower planning section of the Texas 
Department of Coinmunity Affairs and the vocational 
branch of the Texas Education Agency be combined 
for the purpose of coordinating CETA and vocational 
training. 

3, The funding cycles of all vocational programs should 
parallel as near as possible, thus allowing for 
better program coordination, 

4, Extensive literature should be developed to assist 
local school administrators in the development of 
programs for the adult during regular school hours. 

5, State education agencies should be required to 
develop and implement plans for the coordination of 
all programs for the disadvantaged adult, 

6, Common geographical boundaries for all agencies 
responsible for delivering a service to the dis- 
advantaged should be established, 

7, The state employment service should be held respon-- 
sible for conducting follow-up activities on each 
person trained through adult education. 

8, Advanced finding for all adult programs at the 
national level should be made available, in order 
to insure program continuity at the local level. 
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That the national leadership for vocational 
education take the lead in bringing about the 
necessary change or legislation, that will 
actively involve vocational personnel in the 
irnpleinentation and coordination of CETA programs 
into the mainstream of education. 

That additional research be conducted to find 
techniquea for bringing about a cooperative effort 
between vocational and CETA administrators, in the 
conduct of programs for persons with special needs 
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APPENDIX A 
SEVEN COUNTY A^A 



GRIMES 



MONTGOMERY 



WASHINGTON 



AUSTIN 



WALLER 



COLORADO 



FORT BEND 
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Appendix B 



Participating Institutions 



1. 


Angelina College 


2, 


Austin Community Collage 


3. 


Lamar Univarsity 


4. 


Navarro Junior College 


5. 


Prairie View ASM University 


6. 


Texas State Technical Institute 


7. 


Western Texas Collage 


8. 


Wharton Junior College 



Participating Schodl Districts 



1. 


Burkeville ISD 


2. 


Center ISD 


3. 


Deweyville ISD 


4. 


Elkhart ISD 


5. 


Evadale ISD 


6 . 


Port Worth Skill Center 


7. 


Jasper ISD 


8. 


Jefferson ISD 


9. 


Kirbyville ISD 


10. 


Mount Pleasant ISD 


11. 


Newton ISD 


12. 


Palestine ISD 


13. 


Round Rock ISD 


14. 


Rusk ISD 


15. 


San Augustine ISD 


16. 


Tenaka ISD 


17. 


Trent ISD 

* 


18, 


Warren ISD 


19. 


Waxahachie ISD 
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APPENDIX C 



DoopEnstToxas 
Counties 



Titus 
Morris 

Cass 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 

B, Mnrion 

6, Itnrrlson 

7. Knufman 

9. NavRrro 

10. Anderson 

11. Cherokee 



12. Rusk 

13, Nacogdoches 
14 Shelby 

15. Angelina 

16. SanAugustlne 

17. Polk 

18. Tyler 
19/ Jasper 

20, Newton 

21. Liberty 

22. Hardin 

23, Chambers 



Gulf Coast 
Countiti 

24. Matagorda 

25. Wharton 

26. Fort Bend 

27. Colorado 

28. Austin 

29. Waiier 

30. Travis 

31. Wllliamaon 



Central Wf at TtXM 
Countiei 

32. Mason 

33. Qaria 

34. Stonewall 

35. Haskell 

36. Scurry 

37. Fisher 

38. Jones 

39. Mitchell 

40. Nolan 

41. Taylor 
42* Ward 
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1" 


36 


37 


38 


3i 


40 


41 




60 



L km of city 



TO imiif k mm m immmi m mmmm 
m wmmmi} 
m&nmmwmv& am mi mi 



Ik p(iApoM o| tto Ml k & Id Mo p^ogw p^Ud : 
kdmd Ikdim Aet 0| Ml mi makiiik, mi tk tmpmk 

itMaitk u mil u mkmu o| tkm p/togw, Tk p^ojtot i€! 
k atmimi ilidd paito htki mi Mi qati pmmd 

flHfl (iflewM^^ ltope|(ifl!/j iiii mimk i||oti [€E Wnj ^feoiit 
I'eH'^/i (ideufflttrfag ol mmu o| opwie mi 6gHe|^ l/LOfn 

j a bwq mkM k tk ml am o| ColDWrfo, Atatifij 
hitimmj, W(eAf toltfififoii, Foti ieitrfj mi ^uku miiu, Tlie ^ 
Mid mplitkn idi u Jiwe, !??^. I| fod taM,^ Mpif o| tk ^mMf 
4Epttt (€1 k moiled fo foa of ito &i 

fow eoopeMfiM ad ktmt k mumi tkm $utlm m WjMf 
^fpiMii Mk mpuu M k kdi MdtLi miliiM^ 

m OFFICE m mi 
I ) a 

1 1 Mmlm 



I Name of Organization or School Diitrict 



3. 



of Scteol 



Date of Intirviiw 



hat is your poiition or title? 

! Lodil ilidtsd offioial 

) Miiiinistrator 

) Principal 

) Vocational coordinator 

) Vocational counselor 

) AoidiEiic tiichir 

) Vocitional tiachir 

) Prograii director 

j Other (Pliiee specify) 



niHECJIQii PLEASE ISffflR THE FOLLOffING QUESTIONS BY PMCING h 
CHECK mnN mil SPACES PROVIDED, PLEASE DO M 
SKIP AN! QUESTIOHS, IF A OOESTION DDES NOT APPLY 
TO YOUR PARTICULAR SITUATION, IITE "1" BESIDE IT. 

THPLE«TION 

f). Doei your inititutlon operate prograiiii throut'' any of the 
following funding EOurcei? 

Vocational Educition 

a. ^Evening Adult 

JBE/GED 
c» JIN 

J/ocational Rehabilitation 

e, Vocational Education for 

Dleadvintaged Youth ^ 

f. Jural Impact Program for 

Disadvantaged Adulte 

7. In i^hich type of facility ii your prograii operated? 

a, Jocational 

b. Jnduitrial Arts 
Oi Joth of the Above 
d. Other (Pleaie lilt) 



g, Jitle I 

h, Jection 112 

i, JBE/GED 

j. Jitle III ■ 
Other (Please lilt) 



EKLC 
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8. What was the public! s reaction to these CETA and/or Vocational 
programs? (Please circle the response which corresponds most 
closely to your opinion i VF-Very Favorable i F-Favorablei 
U^Unfavorablai VU^Very Unfavorable. 



GETA PROGRAMS VOCATIO NAL PR OGR AMS 







VF 


P 


U 


VU 


VP 


F 


U 


VU 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


a , 


Students 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b. 


Teachers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


c . 


Parents 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


d. 


Adminiatrators 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


e . 


Other 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 



(Please list) 



9. Did you encounter problems getting your program started after 
you received funding approval? 

Yes No 

If yes^ which of the following problems did you encounter? 

a. Student recruitment 

b, Lack of adequate facilities 

Lack of qualified instructors 

d. Other (Please eKplain) _ 

10. PLE?KSE RANK THE VARIOUS ASPECTS OF YOUR PROGRAM FROM THE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL TO THE LEAST SUCCESSFUL BY PLACING THE APPROPRIATE 



NUMERAL IN THE "RANK ORDER" 
2-next f etc . ) 


COLUMN BELOW 


. (l-Moat successfuli 


CATEGORY 


^NK ORDER 


COMMENTS 


Contract Approval 






Funding 






Administration 






Recruitment 




- i- ~ - - 1 ■ ■ -■■ 


Placement 






Instructional Staff 






Achievement of Students 






Training Facility 






Counseling 







11. What were the r problems created by the adult vocational 

Btudents? 

a. Disciplinary probleras 
b* Low academic achievement 

Q. ^High drop--out rate 

d. High rate of absenteeism 
e* Damage to facilities 
f* None 

g. Other (Please list) — — 
12* What atn your suggestions for eliminating future implementation 
problems? ' — — = 



FUNDING 

13. Did you encounter problems with the initial funding of your 
program? ^Yes No If yes, please indicate which ones. 

a, ^Delayed contract approval 

b, reduction in the amount of funds requested 
A lack of advanced funding 

d. _Other (Please list) ■ 

14. Was the funding level adequate in the following areas? 



a. 


Administration 


Yes 


No 


ta. 


Skill training 


_Yes 


_No 


G. 


Recruitment and 
and Placement 


_yes 




d. 


Supplies and 
Materials 


__Yes 


_No 


e. 


Utilities 


^Yea 


^No 


f . 


Equipment 


Yes 


No 


g. 


Other (Please list) 





15. What are your suggestions for eliminating future funding 
problems? _ ; ' - — _ — — 



PROGRAM COORDINATION 

16. Did you contact other institutions about your sponsorship of 
vocational training programs in their facility? ^Yea ^No 



Were you granted permission by the institution you contacted to 
sponsor CETA or Vocational training programs in their facility? 

Yea No If "No% what was the reason given for refusing. 



Were you contacted by other institutions seeking your permission 
to sponsor CETA or vocational training programs in your facility? 

Yes ^No 

D.id you permit any institution to sponsor CETA or vocational 
programs in your facility? __yes _No If "No% what reason 
did you give for refusing? — — 



Are you interested in offering vocational training courses in 

the future? ^Yes ^No If "Yes»S please indicate which 

prograrTi (s) * 

CETA 

a. Title I 

b. Section 112 

c, ABE/GED 

d, Title III 

^e, ^^1gtfief~(Please ^ li s t ) 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



f . 


Evening Adult 




g- 


ABE/GED 




h. 


WIN 




i , 


Vocational Rehabilitation 




j • 


Vocational Education for Disadvantaged 


Youth 


k. 


Rural Impact Program for Disadvantaged 


Adults 


1, 


Other (Please list) 





Are you interested in coordinating future programs with those 
of other funding agencies? _Yes _No If "No", please 
indicate the reason, 

a . Do not have time 

b. process too complicated 

c. ^Coordination is too costly in terms of man hours 

d. ' Unfamiliar with coordination procedures 

e. Coordination would not improve my program 

f. Other (Please list) ^ 



22. Can CETA/Vocational training programs be offered to the out- 
of^school adult in your high school during the regular work day? 
Yes No If "No" , please indicate the reason * 

a, _Inadequfite facilities 

b. Inadequate teaching staff 

c , Inadequate funds 

d. ^Inadequate administrative personnel 

f? . _IncoiTipatibility of regular students and adults 

f* Disciplinary problems created by the adult students 

g , Undesirable influence of adults on regular students 

h, Prohibited by locals state, or federal regulations 

i, __Other (Please list) 

23. Do you have any knowledge of where CETA and/or vocational 
classes can be offered to out-^of ^school adults during the 

regular work day? ^Yes No If "Yes"^ please fill in the 

blanks below. 

Nome of Facility ^ 

r.ncation of Facility ^ 

Ncuno of Pnrson to Contact 

24. What are your recommendations for eliminating future coordina - 
tion problems? [ _ 



(FOR QUFSTIONS 25 THRU 49, PLEASE CIRCLE THE RESPONSE WHICH 
CORRESPONDS MOST CLOSELY TO YOUR OPINION i N^None ; S=SomeF 
M^Moderately ; VM-VGry- Much) 

A DMIN ISTRATION 

How severly were your CETA and/or Vocational programs affected 
by the factors listed below? 

CETA Programs Vocational Progra ms 







N 
(1) 


S 

(2) 


M 

(3) 


VM 
(4) 


N 

(1) 


S 

(2) 


M 

(3) 


VM 
(4) 


25. 


Inadequate planning data. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


26. 


Inadequate planning time. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


27. 


Delayed contract approval. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


28 . 


Reduction in the aniount of 
funds requested. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


29. 


Inadequate funds for recruit 
itient and placement. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


30. 


Lack of funds for 
administration . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 



Ceta Programs Vocational Programs 





N 

(1) 


S 

(2) 


M 

(3) 


VM 
(4) 


N 

(1) 


S 

(2) 


M 

(3) 


VM 
(4) 


Lack of funds for custodial 

es vi n p ^ 

£3 J_ V J. w V-^ ^ • 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Tiflck of funds for 
equipment. 


1 


2 


, 3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Inadequate funds for supplies 
and materials. 


1 


, 2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Lack of funds for utilities. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Ti^ink nf sdvAnnpd fundincf. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Difficulty recruiting 
ef^ndRnt^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Lack of interest on the part 
nf 'Students* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Disciplinary problems 
created by students. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Low academic achievement of 
students . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Ifigh drop'-out rate of 
students . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Difficult to place students 
in meaningful employment 

^ -1. U CI. ^ \^ I k t3 m 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Damage to facilities by 
*^ i" iidf^n t s . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Lack of adequate training 
facilities . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Lack of qualified 
instructors * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Lack of qualified admini- 
^hT^^i^ivp oersonnel. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Lack of sufficient time to 
do OR ni^ wo Tk ^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Uncooperative attitude of 
administrative personnel. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Uncooperative attitude of 
teachers . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Other (Please list) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 



Please list below your recommendations for eliminating future 
administration problems, 
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PRAIRIE VIEW A&M UNIVERSITY 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS CENTER 
Prairie View, Texas 

FIRST ROUND QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE PROPOSAL 
TO DEVELOP A SYSTEM FOR INTERPACING 
THE ADMINISTRATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
OF CETA AND VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
AT TUE LOCAL LEVEL 



DIRECTIONS 

We are interested in obtaining your personal opinion about 
each of the statements in this survey. In responding to the 
statements, read each carefully and place a check mark in the 
response block which corresponds most closely to your opinion, 
If you take either of the extreme positions (strongly agree 
or strongly disagree) , or if you feel that your answer needs 
crsrif icationT 'attach-a=supple 

N/A = Not Applicable,- S.A. = Strongly Agree? A. = Agree; 
D. = Disagree; S.D. = Strongly Disagree 



FUNDING 



Unsure 
or 
N/A 
(0) 



Councils of government should 
be notified of the funds they 
will receive early enough to 
have sufficient time for plan- 
ning . 

Congress should appropriate , 
funds for CETA programs at 
least a year in advance. 

Congress should appropriate 
funds for CETA programs at 
least two years in advance. 

The amount of available funds 
should be advertised in advance 
of funding date. 

Reallocate unexpended funds 
early enough to allow for the 
orderly extension of services. 



S.A. 
(1) 



A. 

(2) 



D. 
(3) 



S.D. 
(4) 



6, 

7. 
8. 



10, 
I. I . 

12. 

;i 3 , 



±4 
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FUNDING 



Unsure 
or 
N/A 

: (0) 



CFjITA eunding cycles should 
correspond more closely to 
the school year. 

The flow of funds to projects 
Bhould be consistent. 



Some money s 
reserve for 
that have to 
with private 



ho u 1 d be held in 
special projects 
be coordinated 
industry so that 



funds are readily available 
v/hen needed , (eq . Industrial 
Btart-up) 

Competitive bidding should be 
used as a method of awarding 
contracts to approved agencies. 

Funding negotiation procedures 
nhould be simplified. 

The number of funding sources 
nhould be increased. 

Funds for all manpov/er 
related skill training should 
flow through local councils 
of Government. 

Funds for all vocational 
oducation and skill training 
should flow through the Texas 
Education Agency delivery 
system. 

Gather all funding sources 
under one cover and distribute 
to all who are qualified to 
operate programs , 

Decen trali^^.e to state regional 
levels the funding of all 
Title III program.s. 

Gran tees/opera tors who operate 
both CETA and vocational programs 
should be required tp^, submit 
a single proposal for both 
programs to a single funding 
agency* 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



S -D* 

(4) 



EKLC 
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FUNDING 



Unsure 
or 
N/A 
(0) 



S .A, 
(1) 



A, 
(2) 



(3) 



S.D. 
(4) 



17* Approval for the funding of 
all CETA and vocational 
programs should terininate at 
the state level. 

18* Programs funded at the state 
level should require coordi- 
nation at the local COG level* 

19, The state should establish a 
clearinghouse for the funding 
of all CETA^ vocational, and 
related contracts . 

20, Arrangements should be made to 
make it easier for public 
schools to obtain CETA funds* 

21* The amount of CETA funds set 

aside for Vocational Education 
in public schools should be 
incroased from 5% to a higher 
].ovnl . 

22. Thn a^mounb of funds allotted 
l:n the governor for special 
projGcts {4%) should be 
incroased * 

A3. Additional funds for educational 
and skill training are needed* 

24. Larger appropriations for on^ 
tha-'job training are needed. 

PLANNING 

25. Program planning should be done 
v;ith regard to all persons 
concerned including those 
Affected by the program* 

26. The State Manpower Services 
Council should take a more 
nssertive role in the overall 
planning of CETA programs, 

27. The Texas Industrial Commission 
should have a more prominent 
role in planning for CETA 
programs * 

28* The Texas Employment Commission 
. should have a more assertive 
rolr in tho planning for all 
CETA programs , 
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PLANNING 



(O) 



Monpownr planners should be 
mnrle aware of industrialization 
projects. 

CETA and vocational programs 
should be developed bhrough 
joint planning activities of 
both agencieB* 

Joint planning activities for 
all state agencies responsible 
for providing skill training 
and support services to the 
disadvantaged should be 
rf^quired . 

CDiTimon objectives for CETA and 
vocational education for the 
di sadvantaged should be 
dr^vnloped at the state level. 

M'lio Governor should direct the 
' \ Unn nnd placc^ Por the coordi- 
imI inn of plnnninq activitrinB for 
(li'iTA and vcDcatioha^ programs V 

All fundJ.ng agencies should be 
roquj.red to accept one compre=' 
hen<^ive adult education plan 
developed by a preselected 
proposed delivery system. 

An overall planning committee 
should be used to assist local 
sponsors in program planning 
nnd implementation . 

There should be an exchange of 
mombership and data between 
CETA councils and other 
advisory groups from adjacent 
coun ties * 

Ba lance-of^state program plan- 
ning should originate at the 
s ta to level . 

Balance-of-^state program plan^ 
ning should terminate at the 
local COG level. 

Community based organizations 
sorve as valuable resources 
bnBcs for the development of 
Drograms for the disadvantaged. 
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Unsure 
or 

PLANNING ^/A 
(0) 

40. Conimunity based organizations 
should have a large role to 
play in the decision^itiaking 
process of prime sponsors, 

41. Plans for skill training in 
local areas should be based 
upon statewide needs assessment 
in addition to local and/or 
regional needs. 

42, The type of skill training 
progranis offered in rural areas 
should also be based upon the 
job demands of adjacent urban 

a reas * 

43, The program funding level of 
a county should be based upon 
cnmmunity needs as opposed to 
r i qi d populn tinn stnt Istics . 

44. Plnnnlng fJor nki.ll training 
progrnmB should be done on an 

— . — incHvidu al eounty-bas is ^instead ™^ ™==^^^ 

o0 a conglomerate, 

45, Goals should be clearly stated, 
beginning at the national level, 

46. Sponsors of training programs 
should be held accountable for 
planning programs in accordance 
vj ith area n e ed s * 

47, Local sponsors should be 
Issued directions of locally 
operated projects for the 
purpose of referral of common 
c ]. ion ts . 

4n. The plans of prime sponsors 

R ho u Id coincide with a n over - 
all state plan for CETA 
services, 

40. Provisions should be made for 
local sponsors to purchase 
ecfuipment for CETA projects. 

50, CETA and vocational planning 
times should coincide* 



or 

PLANNING N/A 

(0) 



51. Thorn RhoLild be n pradeterminod 
time for the submission of all 
proposals. 

52. The length of CETA training 
periods should be increased. 

53. Skill training sites should be 
selGcted in the absence of 
political influence. 

54. A concerted effort should be 
made to inform local citizens 
of benefits they are entitled 
to receive under CETA, 

ADMINISTRATION 

55. The decision to change or select 
delivery sites should be based 
upon objective criteria 
dntormined by the state. 

56. Kvnluntion of performance audits 
bv ,-1 ntntn rippointcd aqoncy 

•■'l"'!_''li!<L"iifP>c-iant evidnnce 

I, compatahcQ. -- 

57. Agencies which receive favorable 
''wnluation.s should be allowed 
i n arjntiinuo thnj r orjora tions . 

58. Ail inanpov;er proqramB should 
bo consolidated under one local 
council of government, 

59. In areas where CETA and vocational 
programs are not presently coordi- 
nated, a community education 
director should implement programs 
with the help of professionals. 
CETA programs should be 
ndministered by agencies that 
already exist instead of 
croating new ones. 

61. Prime sponsors should be 
qualified in the field of 
education and the world Oif 
work . 

62. Administrators should be ~ 
hired on the basis of ability 
rather than political appoint- ■ 
me?nt. 



6 0 
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ADMINISTRATION 



Unsure 
or 
N/A 
(0) 



(1) 



A, 
(2) 



(3) 



S.D, 
(4) 



63. The cluties and responsibilities 
of CETA administrators 

should be mandated by the 
federal government* 

64, The duties and responsibilities 
of state agencies in implementing 
CETA programs should be mandated 
by the state government, 

65 ♦ Rules for operating CETA 

programs should be standardized, 

66. A guide containing clear ^ 

concise procedures should be 
given to program operators. 

.67, A toll free hotline should be used 
to allow program operators 
immediate access to information 
when needed. 

68* A management information 
system for all vocational 
education/ training programs 

is n eed ed for information 



storage and retrieval* 

fiQ, Co--ops and field representatives 
of the Texas Education Agency 
should be referred to more 
extensivoly for consultation 
and advice in local arec.s* 

70, More field representatives/ 
coimselors^ are needed to assist 
program operators in administering 
GETA -programs . 

71, Technical assistance and 
collaboration between manpower 
planners and vocational 
education should be intensified. 

72, Program administrators should 
have a better understanding of 
work load and participant flow, 

73, Regulations should be changed 
so that cost of building lease 
and custodial serviceB can be 
charged to training costs. 



ADMINISTRATION 



Unsure 
or 
N/A 
(0) 



74. Greater fleKibility should be 
given to local school for the 
use of CETA 112 funds in order 
to Tiiakc changes without formal 
modification of contracts. 

Primn sponsors should be given 
greater fleKitaility in fiscal 
responsibilities . 

Rules for operating CETA 
programs should be standardiised , 

Stabilization of funding and 
programs is needed. 

The issuance of checks to studenta 
Bhould be decentralized, 

Implemnnt easy and fast proce-^ 
durns for rectifying payinent 
conflict of students, 

Tnnnrmntion sheets on reporting 
prnnc-durc^R should be s troaTTiln.ned , 

^ f n ndn rdi ?^ e d f orms shou Id^Jjg 

uncHl for raporting purposes. 

Give operators ample time to 
implement programs be Core 
ii/'Vi nq to evniunte them. 

Reduce the time for submission 
of information to industrial 
clients * 

Contract approval time for TWA 
projects should be reduced. 

COORDINATION 

The responsibility for intra- 
agency coordination should be 
left up to the good intentions 
of those agencies responsible 
for implementing skill train^ 
inq and support serviccas, 

86. CETA prime sponsors should toe 
required by federal law to 
coordinate with other state 
agencies providing vocational 
training and support services 
to disadvantaged clients. 



75, 

11 , 
78. 
79. 

nn . 

63. 
85. 



S .h. 

(1) 


A. 

(2) 


D. 
(3) 


S.D. 
(4) 
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Unsure 
or 

COORDINATION 


S.A. 
(1) 


A. 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


a7. Coordination between CETA and 
vocational planners could be 
iiTiDrovQd bv u^ino th^ ^^m^ 
selection criteria for 
trainees of CETA programs 
and vocational education for 
the disadvantaged. 










88. There should be better 
rGpresentation on CETA boards 
from vocational education 
and HEW related programs* 

89. Prime sponsors and balance^ 
of-state planners should 
promote combined service 
dnlivery at the local level. 

90. Agreements to coordinate 
between local sponsors, 

i nf:luflinq sub-contracts and 
hh 1 rcl-pnr Ly acjroomon ts , 
ntiould be PinaJ.i^.ed prior to 
rnndinq approval, 

9J , Pfwolop and implement a 

> * ■ * •= ^ - i Mt » J. W J.J J. 1. CJ ill W J- 

inservice education to 
aaqunint each employee with 
the nature and scope of 
rf^lated progranis* 


















— — 










— — 






92- There is a need for joint 

cross'^training of personnel 
among various agencies 
serving common clients or 
having similar objectives. 

93* Intra-agency coordination 

requires weekly meetings with 
field office personnel. 


















94* Top level administrators 
should allow lower level 
staff members to coordinate 
their respective programs. 










95, Standardiied referral 

procedures should be used to 
re f er clients to appropriate 
programs. 










9f^. Coordination procedures 
should be standardized. 












Unsure 
or 

COOROlNATIuN 


S.A, 
(1) 


A, 
(2) 


D, 
C3) 


S.D, 
(4) 


97, Snt up regular conference dates 
and times for consultation 
between advisors and operators . > 










98 • Coordination/cooperation by 

CETA funded agencies to refer 
eligible persons to CETA 112 
training programs should be 
encouraged , 










99, The Employment Commission 

should be responsible for the 
recruitment and referral of 
eligible students to all 
skill training programs , 
including CETA 112* 










10 0, Minimum performance standards 
(:or both CETA and vocational 
education for the disadvantaged 
should be the same, 

101, cnTA program structures 

should parallel stiructures 
nlrcndy established for 
vocational education for the 
disadvantaged ~ ^ — — 


















102. Public schools should provide 
facilities for out^of -school 
adult training programs 
during the regular work day* 










103, Community Based Organizations 
should be required to serve a 
broader based clientele* 

104, Coordinate reporting between 
agencies to minimize duplica- 
tion of reports. 


















IMPLEMENTATION 

105, Congress should find a solution 
to the problem of insufficient 
planning time . 










105, The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act operating 
guidelines should be simpli-- 
fied at the national level. 
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Unsure 
or 

IMPLEMENTATiON ^/^ 
" iO) 

107, h more stable policy and 
commitment is needed at the 
national level . 

108, Care should be used in select- 
ing delivery systems without 
regard to politics, 

109, An advisory committee of 
business and industry is a 
must to keep up with the times. 

110, Rmphasis should be on helping 
people with the redefinition 
of goals, 

111, Stronger regulations regarding 
the role of CETA Boards are 
needed , 

112, Careful advance planning is 
necessary in order to minimize 
implementation problems, 

11.3, CETA's volumnous rules ^ paper « 
work, and restraints under' CETA 
must be reduced, 

^ Arr^ocar' opilfa^ ors^^^^ - - 

provided with a copy of contractu- 
al agreements as soon as possibla 
after approval, 

1.15. Tn--Rervice training is nQaossary 
for local advisory councils* 

lib, A close working relationship 
with funding agencies would 
reduce most Implementation 
problnms , 

117. liotber selection of training 
candidates; more eKtensive 
orientation and early 
idnn ti Pica tion of students 
with pressing personal problems 
would reduce the drop-out 
rate of students. 
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1 Round 2 




Round 






1 


ITEM 


STATEfENT 
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£ 

Ratio 


1 

Onsure 


1 

Agree 


Dig" 
Agree 


1 


Councils of Governiiient should be notified 
of the funds they will receive early 
enough to have sufficient tinie for plan- 
ning. 


717 


3,46 


.65 


]"' 

810 


3,68 


.65 


l.QO 


02 


95 


04 


2 


_Cpn,f rets should appropriate funds for 
























CETA programs at least a year in advance , 


658 


3.30 
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3.32 


.36 


2.75 


00 


96 


04 


3 


Congress should appropriate funds for 
CETA programs at least two years in 
advance. 


320 


2.14 


1.05 


308 


2,21 


,53 


1.98 


04 


28 


68 


4 


The ainount of available fundi should 
be advertised in advance of funding 
date. 


569 


3.04 


.78 


526 


2.95 


.55 


1.42 


04 


91 


05 


5 


Reallocate unexpended funds early ' 
enough .to allow for the orderly 
extention of services. 


674 


3.40 


.25 


604 


3,23 


,18 


1.39 


■ 

00 


100 


GO 


6 


CETA funding cycles should correspnd 
more closely to the school year. 


459 


2.60 


1.33 


466 


2,86 


,00 


1J3 


04 


81 


16 / 


- 7 


The flow of funds to projects should 
be consistent. 


580 


2.98 


1.30 


540 


2,iB 


,59 


2.20 


04 


91 


05 


8 


Some money should be held in reserve 
for special projects that have to be 
coordinated with private industry so 
■'that tunds W'f Mdilv iviilable'when" 
needd, 
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Item 



Statsinent 



10 

u 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 



17 



Consetitivi bidding- should ba used as a 
inethod of awarding coiitracts to approved 
agencies. 

Funding negotiation procedures should 
be siinplified, 

The nuiber of funding sourcas should be 
incriased, 

Funds for all manpowir related skill 
training should flow through local 
councils of government. 

Fundi for all vocational education and 
skill training should flow through the 
Texas Education Agency delivery systeni, 

Gathar all funding sourcas under one 
covsr and distribute to all who are 
quaUfied to operate prograis. 

Dficantraiize to state ragionai levels 
the funding of all Title III programs. 

Granties/opiritors who operate both CETA 
and vocational prograiiis should be re= 
quired to submit i single proposal for 
i^m arograms to a single funding agency 

Arurovil for the funding of all CETA 
,iri vocational prograins should timiniti 
,ir, eha state level. 
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governor for special projects (41) 
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should be increased, 

Additional funds for educational and 
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skill training are needed. 
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Larger appropriations for on-the-job 
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training are niadad. 
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Program planning should be done with 
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The state Manpower Bervicss, Council 
should take a more assertive role in ' 
























the overall planning of CETA programi. 
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30 



31 
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33 



Statefflint 



The Stats Industrial Comission should 
havs a roorg proiinent role in planning 
for CETA progriins. ' 

The State Emplopent Conmission should 
have a inore assertive role in the plan- ' 
ning for all CiTA prograini, 

J'lanpowar plannars should bs Mde aware 
of industrial iiation projects. 

CETA and vocational prograros should be 
devslopM through the joint planning 
ictivities of both agenciss. 

Joint planning activities for all state 
agencies rasponsible for providing skill 
training and support services to the 
disadvantaged should be required. 

Cofli'nQn objectives for CITA and vocationi: 
education for the disadvantaged should U 
devalopid at the state level. 

The Governor should direct the time 
and place for the coordiMtion of plan- 
ning activities for CITA and vocational 
programs, 
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co-accept one-eoniprehcnsive adult iduca- 
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M Qvirall planning coininittaa ihould be 
used to assist local sponsors in prograni 
planning and inipliiiiintation. 

Thare should be an exchanga of manibir- 
ship and data bit^aen CETA Councils and ■ 
othar advisory grgupi froni adjacant 
counties. 

Balance-of-stati program planning should 
originate at tha state level . 

Balanca-of-stata program planning should 
ttrrainati at thi local COG level. 

CoEHunity based organizations serve as 
valuable reiourca bases for the dgvelop- 
tnent of prograis for the diaadvantagidi 

Conununity based organiiations should ^ 
have a large rola to play in tha daci- 
sion-Mking process of prime sponsors, 

Plans for skill training in local areas 
should be based upon statgwide needs 
assessment in addition to local and/or 
regional needs. 

The type of skill training progranis 
offered in rural areas should also bi 
based upon the job dsniands of idjicent 
urban areas. 
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Stindardizid forms shouM be used for 
reporting purposes, 

Give operators ampie time to implaient 
programs before having to avaluite than. 

Reduce the tiroe for submission of infor- 
Mtion to industrial clients. 

Contract approval tiine for IIA projects , 
should be reduced , 

The responsibility for intra-agenGy 
coordination should be left up to the 
good intentions of those agencies respon' 
sible for iraplenienting skill training 
and support services, 

CETA prinie sponsors should be required 
by federal law to coordinate with other 
state agencies providing vocational 
training and support services to dis" 
advantaged clients. 

Coordination between CETA and vocational 
planners could be improved by using the 
saioe selection criteria for trainees of 
CETA progriffls and vocational education 
for the disadvantaged, 
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Prima sponsors and balance-of»state plan- 
ner s should promo tj combined lervica 
delivery at the local level. 

Agrsenients to coordinate between local 
sponsors, inciuding subcontracts and 
third=party agreiinents* should be final- 
ized prior to funding anproval. 

DeveloD and iniDlefflant svstaiatic pro^ 
gram of inservica iducauion to acquaint 
each employee with the nature and scope 
of related progriffls, 

Tnere is a need for joint cross=training 
of personnel afflong Virious agenciss 
serving coniion clients or having gimilar 
objectives. 

Intra-agency coordination requires wsek- 
ly meetings with field office personnel, 

Top level administrators should allow 
lower levil staff iembirs to coordinate 
their respectivi progranis, 

Standardized referral procedures should 
be used to refer clients to appropriate 
programs, 

Cjordination procedures should be 
icandardizad. 

Set up rsplir confarsnci dates and time 
•or consultation betwesn advisors and 
o3arators, 
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Coordination/coopiration by CETA funded 
agencies to refir eligible persons to 
CETA 112 training prograins snouM be 
encouraged, 

The EmployiTient Conunission should be 
responsible for the ricruitment and 
referral of eligible students to all 
skill training programs, including CETA 
112. 

Miniinuin perforilnce standards for both 
CETA and vocational education for the 
disadvantaged should bi the sinie, 

CETA prograra structures should parallel 
structures already estabiished for voca- 
tional education for the diiidvintaged. 

Fublic schools should provide faciiitias 
for out-of-schooi adult training pro- 
graffli during the reguiar work day, 

Comiunity based organizations should be 
required to serve a broader based 
clientele. 

Coordinate reporting between agencies to 
miniiizi duplication of rsports. 

Congresi should find a solution to the 
problei of insufficient planning time, 

The Comprehensive Mplopent and Train- 
ing Act operating guidelines should be 
simplified at the national leveL 
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svsteis witkout regard m politics. 
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MANPOWER DIVISION 

This division is actively involved in the development of man-- 
powGr policy at the local and state level; in providing 
technical assistance to community agencies delivering direct 
services to people; and in communicating the legislative status 
and activities of manpower and other human services to a broad 
range of interested persons at local, state, regional and 
national levels* The division compiles and distributes a bi- 
monthiy newsletter "Manpower Briefs" which provides a composite 
view of current events in manpower at all relevant levels of 
government. The Manpower Division also provides information on 
a daily basis to community agencies^ state agencies and persons 
in other states regarding manpower, and responds to all 
rcqnnBts for assistance, 

AMnistant Director for Manpower 
c!fMiL(?r ffor Human Rosources 
Univorsity of ilouston 
3801 Cullen Blvd. 

Ilouston, Texas 77004 (713) 749-3755 

RESEARCH DIVISION 

'f'lio purpose of all research activities undertaken by the Center 
1r to solve a pressing problem or to provide the necessary 
dntn fror decision makers at all levels of society, government, 
at: the private sector. Projects are carried on in an inter^ 
disciplinary framework utilizing the eKpertise of all Center 
st^ff , faculty members from the University of Houston and 
other universities as needed, and professionals in the field 
iirought in for a specific project. No project is con^sidered 
too large or too small* The main criteria are the relevance 
of the problem to human resource needs and the applicability 
of the results of the research to action programs and procGsses* 

Associate Director for Research 
Center for Human Rosources 
University oC fJouston 
3801 Cullen Dldv. 

Houston, Texas 77004 (713) 749=3755 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIOMS PROGRAMS DIVISION 

The primary annphasis of the division if programs for labor 
union members. A total of 21 courses have been daveloped, 
each 15 hours in length. Three sequences have been developed i 
(1) Union Administration; (2) Leadership and Interpersonal 
Behavior; and (3) Social and Economic Issues. The Center does 
host some on^eampus institutes but the major thrust is to take 
programs to local unions across the state so that they are 
available to rank and file members^ as well as local union 
leaders. The Center has^ and is continuing^ to develop joint 
labor education programs with other universities. In addition, 
it is developing programs in municipal labor relations- The 
Center has developed and participated in educational and 
training programs for lower level supervisory personnel who 
interact with union officers on a daily basis. These programs 
have been conducted with private employers and with several 
qovornmen t agencies . 

Assisfcant Director for Industrial Relations 
Center: for Human Resources 
University of Houston 
3801 Cullen Blvd, 

Houston, Texas 77004 (713) 749-3755 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

TOED provides technical assistance at the local level to pri- 
vate/nonprofit Texas corporations, local general purpose 
governments, and local special governments (school districts, 
etc*) who are concerned with human services provided under the 
Economic Opportunity Act- Programmatic expertise is provided 
in the areas of housing , manpower , and others relevant to 
providing services to the poor, 

Texas Department of Community Affairs 
Director, Texas Office of Economic Opportunity 
P.O. Box 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 478«9601 
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GRANT REVIEW 



TOEO raviewB grant applications and recommends funding of 
Federal monies provided under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
TOEO can veto applicationB if the application is not satis- 
factory. 

Texas Department of Conmunity Affairs 
Director, Texas Office of Economic Opportunity 
P.O. Box 13166^ Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 478-9601 

STATISTICAL DEVELOPMENT 

TOEO provides statistical development for local human resource 
planners and developers in Texas for the assessment of needs 
and program responses at the Community Action Corporation level* 

Texas Department of Community Affairs 
Director, Texas Office of Economic Opportunity 
P,0. Box 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 478-9601 

TPJVINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

With the responsibility to assist youth groups in Texas ^ the 
Office of Youth Opportunities provides training and/or technical 
assistance to local level youth programs as well as to various 
community^based programs. For the most part^ assistance with 
other than program coordination has consisted of supplementing 
tutorial programming^ recreational leadership, council organi*- 
zation, and participation in several group career guidance 
sas.^ionss In other cases, the type of assistance offered 
iricludes program development, staff training^ resource identi-^ 
ficationi. and whatever other services are needed that this 
office can provide in its normal programming capacity. 

Texas Department of Ccimunity Affairs 
Director^ Office of Youth Opportunities 
P*0. Box 13166^ Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-6335 
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^'CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTtr' 

ThiB is a yGarly project designed to provide career awareness 
information at the post secondary level to high SGhool-aged 
youth, dropouts^ and veterans through on-campus '^Career Day" 
activities. The programming entails coordination among the 
TaKas Education Agency and its post-secondary institutions as 
well as with various educations-related statewide associations 
supporting similar objectives* 

TeKcis .Department of Community Affairs 
Director^ Office of Youth Opportunities 
PpO. BoK 13166^ Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-6335 

DOMESTIC ACTIONS PROGRAMMING 

'1'hlB project was designed to promote the Department of Dc^fonse 
iinmcTStic Actions programming of resource exchange between 
military installations and community service organizations at 
thc' state Mnd local level. 

'rexas Department of Conmiunity Affairs 
Director, Office of Youth Opportunities 
P.O. Box 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475'=6335 

REVIEW AND COMMENT PROCESS 

This office participates in reviewing grant application propo= 
sals in Texas. In most cases, the proposals are for youth 
components with the remainder being for manpower programming* 
As a part of the review proc.ess, the Office of Youth Opportuni 
ties is askeci to make recommendations for funding to the 
Governor and at the same time offer any comments disseminating 
Rervice-'providing information that might supplement local 
] evel programming . 

Texas Department of Community Affairs 
Director, Office of Youth Opportunities 
P.O. Box 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475=6335 
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MOBTLIZATION OF RESOURCES 

The Office of Youth Opportunities coordinates, develops and 
initiates working relationships with federal, state and local 
governments regarding youth in the development of federal and 
state resources and programming within the State, It maintains 
a central clearinghouse of information on all areas of ooncern 
for youth activities within the State of Texas. 

Texas Department of ComiTiunity Affairs 
Director J. Office of Youth Opportunities 
P.O. Box 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-6335 

COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE 

The State Program on Drug Abuse is providing for community 
assistance in regional planning for drug abuse prevention activi 
ties, in program and fiscal management of drug abuse treatment, 
sr-rvices^ through public information and training/ and in 
drwoloping employment programs for drug abusers* 

ToKas Department of Community Affairs 
Director |. State Program on Drug Abuse 
P.O. Box 13166/ Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475^6351 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

The State Program on Drug Abuse is providing funding contracts 
with the National Institute of Drug Abuse* These contracts call 
for very specific statements of work and are aimed at providing 
a uniform standard of treatment across the state. The contracts 
will pay for inpatient or hospital carS/ residential programs/ 
and outpatient treatment* Through the use of these funds, the 
State Program on Drug Abuse has been able to see that every 
metropolitan area in the state with a substantial drug abuse 
problem now has funds to support treatment facilities, and it 
is hoped that the scope., of these programs can be expanded and 
facilities can be provided in smaller Texas communities which 
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are also in need of treatment programs. 

Texas Department of Conmunity Affairs 
Director, State Program on Drug Abuse 
P.O. BoK 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-6351 

STATEWIDE COORDINATION 

The State Program on Drug Abuse is providing coordination of all 
drug abuse prevention functions in the state through review of 
policies and budgets of state agencies, through development of 
accreditation guidelines for drug abuse treatment and rehabili^ 
tation programs, and through development of interagency relation- 
ships for integrated service delivery, 

Texas Department of Conmiunity Affairs 
Director, State Program on Drug Abuse 
P.O. Box 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-6351 

GRANTS MANAGER 

The Grants Managar reviews funds requests and eKpenditure reports 
of state agencies funded through Social and Rehabilitation 
Services (SRS) , Department of Health, Educatipn and Welfare. 
He serves as the "eyes" and "ears" of the regional SRS office 
and brings to their attention certain areas of concern and/or 
problems of delivery of services, as well as proposed plans of 
action. He directs complaints concerning particular services to. 
the proper agency and sees that the complaint is handled promptly - 

Grants Manager 

Social and Rehabilitation Services 
702 Colorado, Room 6 08 

Austin, Texas 78701 (512) 397^5789 
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RESEARCH UTILIZATION 

The Research Utilization program communicates to administrators, 
practitioners^ researchers^ and consumers research on aging 
that can be implemented to provide the services to the aging 
population* This includes dissemination of research informa- 
tion via a quarterly publication, workshops, seminars, con-- 
ferences, and an automated information system available to all 
groups interested in Senior Citizens, 

Research Utilization Program Administrator 
Governor's Corranittee on Aging 
P.O. Box 12786, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-2717 

RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 

The Retired Senior Volunteer Program offers older adults a 
rGcogniged role in the community and a meaningful life in 
retirement through volunteer service. Through RSVP, retired 
men and women over 60 are given meaningful opportunities to 
participate more fully in the life of their communities through 
volunteer service. Each RSVP is planned, organised ^ and operated 
on the local level. It is developed under the auspices of an 
established community-^service organization which is able to 
generate local financial support to match a Federal grant from 
ACTION. The grant must contain an acceptable plan of annually 
increasing local support • 

RSVP Resource Specialist 
Governor's Committee on Aging 
P.O. Box 12786, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
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GERONTOLOGICAL FILM COLLECTION 

The Texas Governor's Coinmittee on Aging in cooperation with 
the North Texas State University Center for Studies in Aging 
and Center for Coiranunity Services has compiled a central 
gerontology film library at the NTSU Library, Films are avail= 
able on free loan to coimnunity and state agencies, organizations 
and other groups interested or working in the field of aging. 
The only cost in the service is the return postage for films 
to be paid by the borrower. Film catalogs are available from 
the Governor's Coiranittee on Aging. 

Governor's Committee on Aging 
P*0. Box 12786, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-^2717 

COMMUNITY HUMAN RESOURCE ASSISTANCE 

In ten regional offices and in offices in each county, the 
State Department of Public Welfare administers 2 6 programs 
involving community problems. Social and/or financial services 
are offered to the elderly, disabled, families with dependent 
children, and children themselves. Such needs as food stamps, 
medical services^ nursing home payments, and financial support 
are given to eligible recipients. In addition, day care and 
vocational training are available for eligible mothers. For 
further information concerning services and eligibility re- 
quirements, the Department has pamphlets available in both 
Spanish and English. For information concerning available 
pamphlets, contact, "Publications Catalog", State Department 
of Public Welfare, Busihess Services Division, John H. Reagan 
Building, Austin, Texas 78701* 

Texas State Department of Public Welfare 
John H* Reagan Building 
Austin, TeKas 78701 (512) 475-4115 
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PURCHASED SOCIAL SERVICES 

The Texas State Department of Public Welfare contracts for a 
wide variety of social services ranging from day care (adult 
and child) , foster care (adult and child) , and homemaker 
chore services, to health-related and educational services. 
Some of these services are oriented to the aged, blind, dis- 
abled, and others for families and children* Any community 
or agency interested in providing these services should contact 
the Regional Program Director for Purchased Social Services in 
each region^ 

Texas State Department of Public Welfare 
Regional Program Director for Purchased Social Services 
DPW Region (see listing for regional addresses in Section 8 
Additional Contacts) 

COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 

provides for distribution of agricultural commodities made 
nvnilable by the United States Department of Agriculture within 
X^articipating counties toi eligible state 

institutions (hospitals and special schools) , schools partici- 
pating in the National School Lunch Program, counties, cities 
and other government entities, and some private and non-profit 
organizations. Program is federally sponsored, but state 
administered in counties participating in the commodity dis- 
tribution program^ 

Texas State Department of Public Welfare 
Director, Commodity Distribution Division 
John H. Reagan Building 
Austin, Texas 78701 (512) 475=4115 
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COMMUNITY HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND COORDINATION 

The TeKas State Department of Public Welfare is committed to 
participating in the efforts of coiranunities and other agencies 
to plan for and coordinate the region-wide delivery of human 
services* The Regional Administrator and the Human Resource 
Coordinator in each region are available for joint planning 
and coordination. 

Texas State Department of Public Welfare ; 
Regional Administrator 
Human Resource Coordinator 

DPW Region (See listing for regional addresses in Section 8 
Additional Cun tacts) 



INFORMATION SYSTEM 

For Texans interested in planning early childhood programs, 
OECD is developing an information system on the conditions of 
nhildren under six and their families. This information con-- 
tains data concerning health conditions , economic characteris'^ 
l:ics and family profiles of Texas' counties and cities. Other 
inCormation includes basic demographic features, child-care 
rirrangements ^ health characteristics, child'-rearing patterns 
and child^development norms* 

Director, Office of Early Childhood Development 

Texas Department of Community Affairs 
P*0, Box 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-^5833 

NOTE I Source of information about state and federal programs 
was obtained from the Community Development Catalog s 
A Guide to State and Federal Programs , prepared by the 
Texas Department of Community Affairs, Austin, Texas 1975. 
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DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

To show how coiTununities can provide a variety of serviceB to 
children and families^ OECD supports a number of demonstration 
projects. Most of the contact with young children and families 
occurB at the local level - through schools, churches, 
child care centers, local health and welfare departments^ and 
other agencies. The demonstration projects divided into 
county projects and special projects - are designed to serve 
as potential models for other communities and organizations in 
planning and /improving services to children in the areas of 
child care, health, preschool enrichment programs, etc. 

Director, Office of Early Childhood Development 
Texas Department of Community Affairs 
P.O. Box 13166, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 (512) 475-5833 

ADULT Sr CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Rogion IV is fortunate to have an area consultant of the Texas 
education Agency's Adult and Continuing Education Division 
off iced at the Service Center. This consultant provides technic 
cal assistance for counties in the Southwest Gulf Coast area. 
Programs coordinated by this component include i 

- Aduli^ Ba&ia Eduaation. Coordination of teacher 
training, proposal preparation and contract agree- 
ments. 

- ConaBni:rat&d Employment Training Aat (CETA). 
Silll training and job placement for socioeconomi-- 
cally disadvantaged adults,;; 

- Work Incentive Progrram f f^IAfj) , Training for mothers 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children* 

Adult Vaaatianal Skill Training. Skills training 
for disadvantaged adults through school districts 
and junior/senior colleges. ' 
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- Piwgram Hmferral. Assistance to loCcil governments 
in planning manpowar and adult continuing education 
programs , 

= Civil Defense * 

T * E . A , Service Contact : 

Area Representative ^ Garland Wilson 

Houston, Texas 

Phonei (713) 529-6100 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
It's a common complaint among teachers that children don't 
want to learn. Not many Adult Basic Education teachers have 
the problem because their older students prove their motiva-- 
tion just by enrolling. 

Nine school districts and colleges have formed a co=op with 
Region IV to meet the needs of adults who never finished high 
school. The co=op members have been ama:ied at the respoh'sfe to 
the courses. Region IV offers assistance to all schools 
interested in teaching the undereducated citizens in their 
communities , specifically % 

- Teacher Training 
Materials Selection 

- Program Implementation (English as a Second Language, 
Adult Basic Education and G.E.D, preparation) 

Service Contact i 
Carl Engleman 
Telephone I 868-^1051 
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PERSONS WHO ARE ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE SERVICES 



Original SourG®: 

CQordlnating HEW ProgrMS with CETA 

Urban Managanant Consultants of San Francisco, California 
Under contract with Region X, Departoient of 
Health, Eduaation and Welfare, 



Agency Providing 



^'^'''^'-^is.^^thB Service 
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Mnntnlly Handicapped 
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SERVICES PROVIDED B¥ AGENCIES 



Agency 

Providing 

the ServiGe 



Original Soureei 

CQcrdlnatinq HEW ProqrMns with CETA 

Urban Manageoftent Consultants of San Franeiaoo, California 
Under contract with Region Kf Departanent of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 



Sarvica ^"^^^ 






T E 


! A 






Provided ^"^^ 


CETA 


TDPW 


ADULT ED* 


VOC. ED. 


TRG 


TEC 


Intake, Taxting^ 
Assessment 


X 


X 


K 


X 




X 


Guidanca 
Counseling 


K 


X 


X 


i 

X 




X 


Remedial Basic 
Education 


K 


K 


K 


X 






Institutional 
Skill Training 


K 


X 




H 


K 




On=the--job 
Training 


X 


X 




X 


X 


K 


Subsidized 
Employment 


X 


X 










Training Stipends 


X 


K 
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Day Care Support 


X 
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Minor Medical 


X 


X 






X 




Job Placament 
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X 
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PLACES TO coiiTAc: v^^mmim 

ABOUT PRCCmS LCCATJ l:. SACK COL'OTV 





COUNTY L 0 C A T 


I 0 N 




AGEIICY 


WAUER 


waskingtq:'I 


AUSTIN 


GRIMES 


CETA 


Texas Bnplopant 
Conimission 
S23 S. Main 
Conroe/ TX 
Mr. J.J. Granchay 
Phoni: 756-0014 


Srazos Valley 
Divelopsnt Council 
Bryan, Texas 


Brazos Valley 
DavalQprnint Council 
Bryan, teas 


Brazos Valliy 
Davilopnisnt Council 
Bryan; Texas 


HELFAHE 


- 

Texas Department of Public 
Wei fare 

744 9th Strset 
Hempataad, TX 77445 
Mrs. Cook 
Phone' 326-2135 


- — ..- ■ . — 

Washington Co, Welfare 
City Hall - Basansnt 
nil South Market Striit 
P.O. Box 812 
Breiihaffl; TX 77333 
Glen irinner 
Ihoni: 836-7951 


Austin County Walfare 
Courthouse Bas^ent 
Bellvilli, TX 77418 
WJ, Lyth 
Phones 865-3639 


weirars usparnnenu 
lox 486 

Anderson, TX 77830 
Joyce Smithers 
Phones 873-2317 













ADULT 
I 



VOCATIONAL 
REflABILITATlON 



Prairie Vim ASM Univ* 
Prairie View, Texas 77445 
Phone; B57-2716 or 

657-2714 
Mrs, J. Wallace 



Texas Rehabilitation 
' Coimission 
Billvilla, TX 77418 
Mr* Britt Barbii 
Phones 865-3128 



Texas Eraplopant 
Coimlisioii 
2613 Austin 
Houston, TX 

CQmunity Mplopent Sve 
Frairii Viiw, TX 77445 



Dr, Way Chak 
Blinn Collegi 
Branhii, TX 77833 
Phonic B36-6S01 



Texis Rihabilitation 
CoMiisiion 
104 Mean 
Branhani, TX 77833 
Phoni: 8364351 



Texas Bnplopint 
Comiision 
409 teas 
Bryan, TX 
Phones 822-3743 
Washington County 



Bellvilii ISD 
Austin County Court- 
house 

Bellvilla, TX 77418 
Mr. Leroy Grabe 
Phonar 865-2162 



Texas Rahabilitation 
CoiTimission 
7 No* Masonic 
Bellville, TK 77418 
Mr, Britt Barbae 
Phoni i 865=3ia8 



teas anplopent 
'Comission 
2613 Austin 
Hcuiton, TX 
Wishington County 
Courthousi 



Navasota ISD 
Box 511 

Navasota, TX 77868 
Martha Wabb 
Phonei 825-7191 



Texas Rahabilitation 
Coniission 
1320 Avenue N 
HuntsviUa, TX 
Mr, =Maal Roe 
Phonic 295-8178 



Texas Biiplopent 

Conunission 

409 Texas 

Bryan, TX 

Phone;823=3743 
Srlinii CQunty Chainbir of 

Commerce 
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PLACES TO CONTACT ;':?QK!ATlON 

ABOUT iC'i'.:!: iach county 



I 

AGENCV i 


FT. BSKD 


coLoawo I 


=1 'V »' 

MONTGO;iM 




CETA 


Texas Bnplo^'^^s:lu 
CoMission 
201 N. Chenango 
Anglaton, TK 
Ms. Betty Dugat 
Phone 1 349-3192 


Texas Biployient 
Commission 
117 Fulton 
Wharton/ TX 
Mr, Paul Williams 
Phone: 532-1399 


Texas inployment 
Comission 
523 S. Main 
Conroi, TX 
Mr. J, J. Granchay 
Phone 1 756-0014 




mum 


Texas Dipartnant of 

Public Wilfari 

304 S. 5th Street 

Richiond, TK 

Phone: 343-4741 

Fort Sent Count? Welfare 

County Courthoasa 
Phone: 


Colorado Co. Courthouse 
City Kail 
Coliinbus, TX 
Ellin Jrrriii 
Phona: 713/732-5774 


Texas Departraint of 
Public Walfart 
327 N. Thompson 
Conroe^ TX 
Mr. Don Rsynolds 
Phone: 755-0645 
Montgoiery County Wei. 
Conroa, TX 755-0646 




ADULT 

EDUCATION 


Port Bend ISO Est. 
Jim Rsice - 494-3051 47 
Stafford ( TK 
Lamar Consolidated ISO 
m Stiakley - 342-5521 
Rossnberg, TX 


Rice CISD 
Altair, TX 
fte, Victor Scott 
Phone: 234-3531 


Conroe High School 
3200 W. Davis 
Conroa, TX 
Phona: 756-8009 




VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Taxis Rehabilitation 
Coifflission 
5184 Avenue H 
Rflsenhergj TX 
Ms, Margarit Dufflont 

nU« = * '5;!'! CfiS^ 

Phone: 342'Dbo3 


Texas Rthabilitition 
CoMission 
7 North i'lasonic 
BallviUi, TX 77413 
Hr. Britt Barbee 
Phone: B65-3128 . 


Taxis Coifflission 
3002 N. Frasiar 
North Hill Shopping Ctr. 
Conroa; TX 

Ms. Jeanette Ruthstroi 
Phone 1 756-8146 




ERIC^ 


Texaa aplov"int 
Conission 
2613 Austin 
Houston, TX 
Phone: 537-0711 


Texas anplopent 
Coimisiion 
711 N. Fulton 
Wharton, TX 
Phoni: 532-1399 


Texas Bnployinent 
Corpiission 
401 N. Main 
, Conroe, TX 
Mr. Lloyd F. Burns 

Phonic 7S6'SS77 


i 



